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For antibiotic fortification of layer and breeder rations— 
make every ration a PROFITOPPER with low-cost dual-action 


Layer and breeder rations fortified with as 
little as 25 grams of PRo-STREP per ton of feed 
are particularly helpful at times of stress, as 
an aid in maintaining or increasing egg pro- 
duction, and improving feed efficiency. 


In the presence of disease the use of rations con- 
taining PRo-STREP at the 100 Gm. level will 
provide your growers with low-cost, effective 
protection against losses, help enhance growth, 
egg production, and the efficient utilization of 
feed supplies. 


Fit The Ration To The Farm— Not all flocks require 
the same amount of antibiotic protection. Con- 


ditions vary from farm to farm; so do man- 
agement practices. Why not suggest a level of 
PrOo-STREP—and a feeding schedule—to fit the 
individual needs of the farm. Select a level that 
will produce the best results at the lowest unit 
cost. Now you can supply your growers with 
the exact amount of antibiotic fortification they 
need. And, whatever their needs—high or low 
level—recommend low-cost, dual-action 
PRO-STREP. 


There is a level of PROo-STREP for every ration— 
PROFITOPPER rations that will mean customer 
satisfaction and repeat sales. Merck & Co., Inc., 


Pro-Strep—a combination of two antibiotics— procaine 
penicillin and streptomycin sulfate in a ratio of 1:3 


PENICILLIN is absorbed 
into the bloodstream of the growing 
or mature bird. It is carried to every 
part of the body and is effective 
against harmful, gram-positive or- 
ganisms. Penicillin is particularly 
helpful at times of stress in main- 
taining or increasing hatchability of 
eggs. 


\ 


STREPTOMYCIN is slowly 
absorbed from the intestinal tract. 
It provides “crop-to-vent” protec- 
tion against pathogenic, gram-neg- 
ative organisms. Streptomycin will 
not interfere with the action of ben- 
eficial intestinal flora. 


Examine the CLAIMS — Check the RESULTS 
Compare the COST of Pro-Strep 
with other single-drug, narrow-spectrum 
or broad-spectrum antibiotics. 
You can’t recommend a more effective 
antibiotic supplement at lower cost! 


SmeERCK & CO Inc 
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PwERCK BRAN 


PRO-STREP 


Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


A Level of Pro-Strep 

for Every Ration 

for: Growth Promotion, Health 
Protection and Profit Insurance! 


LOW LEVEL—25 Gm./ton (18.75 Gm. streptomycin 
sulfate —6.25 Gm. procaine penicillin) 

Feed continuously as an aid in maintaining 
or increasing egg production and to stimu- 
late growth and improve feed efficiency. 
In the presence of disease, rations contain- 
ing 100 Gm. are recommended. 


HIGH LEVEL—100 Gm./ton (75 Gm. streptomycin 
sulfate—25 Gm. procaine penicillin) 

The following claims may be listed on your 
tags when Pro-StrEP is fed at high levels 
to chickens: (a) Reduce mortality and 
hasten recovery from C.R.D. (b) Treat 
nonspecific infectious enteritis. (c) Main- 
tain feed intake and weight gains during 
C.R.D. and nonspecfic infectious enteritis. 
(d) Aid in maintaining or improving hatch- 
ability (of fertile eggs). (e) Aid in main- 
taining or improving egg production. 
(f) Prevent early chick mortality due to 
organisms sensitive to penicillin and strep- 
tomycin. (g) Improve feed efficiency as 
related to egg production or weight gains. 


Suggested feeding schedules: (1) Feed the 
first 10 days of life—then 3 to 5 days dur- 
ing, or immediately after, such stress fac- 
tors as Newcastle disease or bronchitis 
vaccination, debeaking or housing pullets. 
(2) Feed for the first 10 days and then for 
3 days every week until birds are marketed. 
(3) Feed continuously in case of disease 
outbreaks. 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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Several days’ work for two boys! 


Two boys, 17 and 14 years old, erected the 
framework of this factory-engineered steel farm 
building—and it took them just a few days! They 
finished the complete building soon after this 
picture was taken because all they had to do 
was bolt on the roofing and siding manufac- 
tured from USS Galvanized Steel Sheets. 

It was an easy job because all the parts of a 
factory-engineered steel building come preci- 
sion-cut and punched—ready to assemble. For a 
quality building like this the cost is surprisingly 
low because the parts are made on high-volume, 
low-cost factory production lines. 

Buildings like this stand for decades. They 
don’t burn down because they’re steel. Termites 
can’t eat them. The roofing and siding sheets 


Agricultural Extension 

United States Steel Corporation 

Room 2831, 525 William Penn Place 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

0 | would like to receive your free booklet, “Steel Buildings 
for Better Farming.” 


0 “Steel Buildings for Better Farming” 
0 “Barns for Better Dairying” 


Showing Date............. or 
Preferred 


Alternate 


resist corrosion because the steel is protected by 
a heavy coat of zinc. Steel buildings are rugged. 
That’s why they are considered a good insurance 
risk. 

We will be pleased to send you our free book- 
let, “Steel Buildings for Better Farming.” We 
also have available to you for free loan a motion 
picture by the same title, as well as another film 
entitled “Barns for Better Dairying.” Send in 
the coupon for your free copy of the book or to 
request a booking of either film. 


USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel produces high-quality USS Galvanized Stee! Sheets, Structurals, and other products in Carbon and High Strength Steels which our customers manufacture into 
durable farm buildings. If you would like additional information about these buildings, your request will be forwarded to the manufacturers, and you will hear directly from them. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTOR features 


Max Buell 


A few simple pieces of equipment is all you need to show 
farm groups the value of soil cover to prevent erosion. Soil 
Conservationist Charles B. Ahison tells about his soi! mulch 

EDITOR demonstration. 

Frank Waddle 

What are your responsibilities toward the public you serve? 

Does every ag leader need a planed program of public 

ADVERTISING MANAGER — 

Jack Vye BOOST AGRICULTURE WITH A BETTER VISUAL IMAGE __p. 

How can ag leaders build a better impression of agriculture 
in the public’s eye? James Estes explains this point in this 
feature. 

HOW TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
A look at the changes in Extension over the years. 


WHAT AG LEADERS ARE SAYING... 
A collection of quotes from ag men across the nation. 


A STUDY OF THE COUNTY EXTENSION AGENT .__. 
What do county agents like most about their wo 
article reveals that county agents don’t always do what they 
think they should be doing. 


dice as teaching aids. 
EASTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR THE TEACHER 
347 Madison Ave., 17, NY. NEWSWRITING CONTEST WINNERS... 
Phone Murray Hill 3-1492 LET FFA FATHERS JOIN IN THE FUN... 


WESTERN COUNTY AGENT CONVENTION REPORT 
P.O. Box 521, Palo Alto, Calif. THE SCOPE REPORT 


Phone Davenport 3-5889 
SOUTHERN ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Keeping Up in Agriculture 
Washington News 
J. W. WATT, FOUNDER, 1887-1956 Ideas That Work 
Spotlighting Communication Methods. 

ma New Books 

Coming Events 

It Happened To Me 
Helpful Booklets 
Editorial 


BETTER FARMING METHODS is published monthly on the Ist of the month by Watt Publishing Company, Mount Morris, Ill. SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States 
and ppewion. $5.00 per | opel Canada and Foreign, $6.00 per year. Single copies: 50 cents each. All subscriptions start with current issue. Make all remittances 
payable to Better Farming Methods. If you change your address, notify us direct and give both your old and new address. Always state whether your subscription is 
new or renewal. Please renew by the same name and initials. Printed in U.S.A. Member: Business Publications Audit; National Business Publications. All rights 
reserved. Reproduction of any editorial matter is forbidden except by special request. 
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“When my husband is away I feel more “Our teen-age daughter needs a place for her 
secure with a telephone right beside my bed.” private conversations.” 


“It’s certainly convenient to have an extension “Tt seems like hardly a day goes by that I 


by the bed when someone in the family is don’t get a telephone call while I’m upstairs. 
ill. We wouldn’t be without it.” Our bedroom extension saves a lot of steps.” 


Perhaps you have a reason all your own 
for wanting a bedroom telephone 


For security, privacy and convenience there’s nothing like an extension phone. They’re easy 
to get—wonderful to have. The cost is mighty kind to the pocketbook. Call your telephone 
business office about it today. P.S. Remember, telephones come in a choice of decorator colors. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 
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Four good reasons for a Bedroom Extension } 


KEEPING UP 


IN AGRICULTURE 


> Robot cultivator to be marketed in 1959 


>» New invention to prevent hardware disease 


> “Ill Take Agriculture’ coming out soon 


> Plastic drain tile are easier to lay 


New Conservation Plan for Woodlot Owners 


Busy Acres, a new how-to-do-it program to assist 
farmers and other owners of small woodlots in putting 
idle, lazy, and loafing lands to work, is being launched 
this fall. Four objectives of the new Busy Acres con- 
servation plan are: 

To stimulate action in turning idle or lazy acres into 
producing timberlands. 

To stimulate tree planting and forest management for 
optimum timber production. 

To point up the full-use values and economic poten- 
tial of managed timberlands. 

To inform landowners how to apply basic principles 
of tree farming under local conditions. 


Milk-Fed Calves Have Fewer Worms 


Calves that get milk in their diet are likely to have 
fewer worms than calves given no milk at all. 

That’s what USDA scientists report from their long- 
time series of small scale experiments. Calves on milk 
harbor fewer worms of certain economically important 
species, and furthermore, milk seems to stunt the worms’ 
growth. 

These results suggest that giving calves milk longer 
than usual might eliminate the need of early treatment 
for worms. 


Tractor That Drives Itself During Cultivation 


This “robot cultivator” en- 
ables a tractor to guide itself 
down rowcrops, eliminating the 
corn farmer’s most tedious job. 
The “feeler” (in foreground) 
steers the tractor. The electro- 
mechanical device will be mar- 
keted by a farm equipment pro- 
ducer next spring. Although 
the operator may over-ride the 
device at any time, he never 
needs to touch the steering 
wheel while the tractor is going 
down the crop row. 


New Device Removes Metal from Chopped Hay 
University of California engineers have developed a 
highly efficient “tramp iron” rejector for use in the field 
on a forage harvester. 
Dairymen and other cattle feeders plagued with 
“hardware disease” should find the new device useful 
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for separating sharp bits of wire and nails from hay as 
it is harvested. California engineers say the new de- 
vice is 90 percent more efficient in removing the tramp 
metal from the chopped hay. 


A New Method of Laying Agricultural Drain Tile 


After more than three 
years of research, specialists 
have devised a means of 
installing a ribbon of plastic 
material in the ground in 
tubular form for efficient 
drainage of sub-surface 
water. 
Tile installation by this 
new method is estimated to 
cost one-third less than 
standard ceramic or clay 
tile installed by conven- 
tional methods. The plastic 
“tile” is laid by a special 
attachment for a subsoiler mounted behind a tractor. 
The machine places the circular plastic of three-inch 
diameter at a cost of 7 to 10 cents per foot. 


New Product Cuts Smog Damage to Farm Crops 


A new plant spray just introduced on the market may 
sharply reduce the millions of dollars in annual crop 
losses from smog. 

The product, called Ozoban, is the result of extensive 
laboratory and field research conducted at the Univer- 
sity of California’s Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Ozoben is a ready-to-use ascorbic acid formulation de- 
signed to protect vegetation from smog damage. A 
readily soluble antioxidant, it is dissolved in water and 
applied as a spray. The spray enters plant cells and 
enables vegetation to resist the toxic effects of ozone 
and oxidized hydrocarbons. 


A New Publication on Agricultural Careers 


“Careers Ahead,” issued in 1955 by the National 
Project in Agricultural Communications will be re- 
placed by a new brochure now being prepared. Editor 
Emeritus Kirk Fox of Successful Farming has been as- 
signed the task of preparing a successor or up-to-date 
version of this booklet, the title of which will be “Ill 
Take Agriculture.” It will be beamed at 9th, 10th, and 
llth grade students. 
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IDEA THAT WORKS 


Oklahoma County Agent 
Harry James has devised 
a way to extend 
Extension to industry 


@ LOCATED IN OKLAHOMA CITY 

where many urban dwellers and 
part-time farmers in nearby areas 
find employment in business and 
plants, one of County Agent Harry 
James’ problems is servicing these 
people who have agricultural prob- 
lems. 

Recently, in a committee meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce, James 
worked out an arrangement with the 
president of Wilson and Company’s 
meat plant whereby the county 
agent’s office was to furnish Extension 
bulletins for employees of the plant. 

A bulletin board was placed in the 
credit union building at the Wilson 
plant and Extension bulletins of cur- 
rent interest are featured on the bul- 
letin board. The employee may obtain 
a copy of the bulletin by request. The 
manager of the credit union has as- 
signed one of the employees to obtain 
the bulletins from the county agent’s 
office and distribute them to the em- 
ployees. 

In the first five months that the plan 
has been in operation, an average of 
approximately 100 bulletins are re- 
quested by and delivered to employ- 
ees of the company in this manner 
per week. 

The manager of the credit union 
estimates that at least 1,700 Wilson 
and Company employees pass by the 
bulletin board once a week while 
making loan deposits and payments. 
Many of these employees are week- 
end farmers or farmers from near-by 
areas who are working at the plant to 
supplement farm income. 

The main interest in bulletins has 
centered around those dealing with 
information on gardening, growing 
roses, and insect control, the county 
agent reported.—Lee Stevens, Visual 
Education Specialist, Oklahoma State 
University 


If Railroads did not 
exist—the U.S. would 
have to invent them! 


From a recent editorial in the 
Canton (Ohio) REPOSITORY 


Sureos: that everybody in the United States were to learn for the first 
ume about a marvelous method of transportation called a railroad. 
The idea would be sensational. 


High-speed tractors running on steel rails laid on privately-owned 
rights-of-way, with minimum curves and grades, would be capable of 
pulling long processions of trailers full of merchandise. Imagine! 

Trains of trailers would be kept rolling day in and day out until they 
reached their destinations. They would be shuttled into and out of vast 
marshaling yards, where the trailers would be grouped in the right com- 
binations. Of all things! 

Everything connected with the procedure, moreover, would be subject to 
taxation. It would be expected to pay for itself. What a switch that 
would be! 

The high-speed tractors on their twin ribbons of steel could even haul 
human beings, in addition to freight. If necessary, the human beings 
could be bedded down and hauled from one place to another in special cars 
with comfortable seats and all the comforts of home. 

It would be an absolutely revolutionary idea—railroading. Provided it 
had just been invented, that is. 

All the progressives and the folks who try to lend a helping hand to get 
new ideas off the ground would be 100 per cent for it. 

All the politicians and administrators would be 100 per cent for it. 

As for the militarists and hard-headed security planners, they would 
be 150 per cent for it, because it would represent a mode of transportation 
more dependable for long-haul movement of heavy cargo than anything 
ever dreamed of heretofore. 

The whole country would welcome the useful stranger with open arms 
and be alert for opportunities to give it a boost. 

Cities and counties would tumble over one another to build things for 
it and to make free land available for its terminals. 

Politicians would get into higher mathematics to subsidize it with finan- 
cial gimmicks. 

Nothing would be too good for the railroads if the idea of transporting 
things on steel rails were brand new. . . . 

All railroads want is a chance to be as good as they know how to be if 
they are unshackled—set free from regulations that were designed to curb 
them when they were new and threatening to abuse a monopoly in high- 
speed, straight-line transportation. 

Railroads should be born again. 

That is what would have to happen if they went out of existence. 

If they did not exist, the United States would have to invent them... . 


Association of American Railroads 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


by Jay Richter 


Defense Education Law It is a 4-year $900 million pro- have an impact on almost all 
That new defense educa- gram, featuring student loans and farm families across the coun- 
tion law contains an expanded fellowships. Idea is to strengthen try, sooner or later. 


program for vo-ed, but not our abilities at mathematics, sci- Both the benefits, and taxes to 
as broad as had been urged ence, and languages. pay for them, are going up next 


by the American Vocational Loans to students go up to $1,000 ear. 
Association. per year for college work. The stu- 


dent repays—at 39% interest—after 
“It ties our area training very graduation. 
closely to defense,” Better Farming Some educators argue that the 
Methods is told by Lowell Burkett, new law compares in significance 
AVA’s assistant executive secretary. with the historic Morrill Act of 
“Seme of the money probably 1862, establishing the land grant 
will find its way into vo-ag,” he system. The federal government, 
goes on, “since agriculture is cer- they point out, now will really be 
tainly essential to defense. brought into the field of general 
“But most of the training will be education—for good or ill. come on which the taxes will be 
in industry and trades. That will Financing of the new program is Jeyied also has been raised from 
mean new opportunities for rural through matching grants, as is the 4999 to $4800. 
young people, but mostly in work case with vo-ed work. 
not directly related to agriculture. rate on income next year for social 
“We are given the authority to Higher Social Security Rates security, an increase from 3% per- 
establish new area training centers, Changes in the social se- cent. The rate will go up in suc- 
and to buy new equipment.” curity program are going to ceeding years to 6% percent in 1969. 
Authorized spending for voca- Social security taxes farm em- 
tional training under the act is ; ployers pay on wages of hired 
$15 million per year for four years a hands will go from 2% to 2% per- 
. Starting with the fiscal year WW _ cent next year, mounting to 4% 
that began last July 1. Congress, ~/ . , percent by 1969. Matching deduc- 
before adjournment, voted $3% | tions from wages of farm help will 
million for the program. increase by like amounts. 
Further appropriations may be 
made next calendar year after the More New Legislation 
new Congress convenes. ' Note these other bills 
: passed by Congress that have 
Break With Tradition S(O) Fa now been enacted into law by 
Over-all provisions of the rar virtue of Ike’s signature. 
new defense education law *, sr 3 (1) A provision in the new farm 
constitute a break with tradi- law extends the wool program for 
tion that will affect rural 3 years to April 1, 1962. More funds 
young people along with are made available to help insure 
many others in the US. t continued price guarantees at ap- 
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Payments under the program are 
to increase by 7 percent or $3 per 
month—whichever is more. 

It is a “cost-of-living” increase, 
say Congressmen who voted for it, 
and nothing more. 

Social security taxes are to be 
hiked a modest amount next year, 
and considerably more in subse- 
quent years. The amount of in- 


Farmers will pay a 3% percent 


Ay. 
On 


proximately the present 62-cents- 
per-pound level. 

(2) Amendments to tax law will 
give farmers more liberal deprecia- 
tion write-offs; the right to carry 
back a year’s loss for 3 previous 
years instead of just 2 years; the 
option of paying estate taxes over 
a 10-year period instead of all at 
one time. 

(3) The “480” export program 


has been extended for 18 months. 
This allows the government to con- 
tinue selling fari surpluses to for- 
eign nations for their own curren- 
cies. 

(4) A humane slaughter bill is 
now law. It will require packers 
who sell red meats to the govern- 
ment to adopt—by July 1, 1960— 
whatever slaughter methods the 
Agriculture Secretary may deter- 
mine to be humane.” 


Answers to questions you are 
likely to get on the new farm law 


Questions raised by that 
new farm law are being fired 
at ag leaders across the coun- 
try. 

Some of the key ones—and how 
they are being answered in Wash- 
ington—are these: 


Q. Suppose corn producers vote 
their approval of the new corn-feed 
grain program as expected in the 
referendum to be held by Dec. 15. 
What will be the loan rate next 
year? 

A. Probably somewhere from 
$1.10 to $1.15 per bushel—and that 
would be for all corn. Commercial 
and non-commercial distinctions 
would be erased under the new 
program. 

Q. How about the support for 
secondary feed grains? 

A. The floors would drop about 
10 parity points below this year's 
70 percent-of-parity support. That 
would mean approximately $1.60 
for grain sorghums compared with 
$1.87 cwt. this year. Oats would go 
to about 53 cents per bushel from 
62 cents; barley down to 81 cents 
from 93 cents, and rye to 96 cents 
from $1.10 per bushel this year. 


Q. How about supports for other 
commodities covered by the law? 
A. Cotton is the main one, and 
each grower will have a choice 
next year. It will be between (1) 
taking a support price and allot- 


ment just a bit lower than this 

year or (2) taking about one-third | 
more acreage with a market price | 
roughly estimated at $15 per bale 
less than this year. Rice support 
will stay about where it has been, 
at least for next year. 

Q. Will adoption of the new | 
corn-feed grain program bring on | 
a boom-bust cycle in livestock? 

A. On that you get a sharp divi- 
sion of opinion. Some say, yes; 
that the program will bring a vast 
outpouring of cheap feed and then | 
cheap livestock. Others say that 
removal of corn controls won't 
make much difference, since farm- 
ers generally have not planted 
within allotments anyhow. They | 
further point out that lower sup- 
ports for feed grains will prompt 
shifts into alternative crops. 


Q. How long will farmers oper- 
ate under the new law? 

A. Indefinitely, according 
terms of the law itself. But many | 
lawmakers already have said they 
will seek changes early next year. 
You can count upon the law to be | 
in full effect for only the one year 
of 1959. 

Q. What happens if the new 
corn-feed program is turned down? 

A. That is a possibility. A ma- 
jority vote will decide. If corn pro- 
ducers go against the new pro- 
gram, the present one will remain 
in effect. End. | 


RUBEROID 


Board 


ENDS THE 2 HARDEST 
JOBS IN SIDING 


\\ 


NO SAWING 


Just score and snap to size. Stone- 
wall Asbestos Board snaps cleanly. 


at 


NO PAINTING 


Needs no paint to preserve it. This 
smooth, natural gray siding is com- 
pletely fireproof, keeps its beauty 
for years. (Can be painted if de- 
sired.) 


JUST NAIL IT UP 


Just nail right to studs on new 
barns, or over old siding on exist- 
ing barns. Big 4’ x 8’ sheets are 
light, easy to handle, fast to apply. 
Stonewall Board is absolutely fire- 
proof — ideal for new barns or re- 
siding. It can be applied in the 
same time it takes to paint, and 
for a little more than painting’s 
cost! For more information, write 
The Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


The RUBEROID co. 


Asphalt and Achestos 


Building Matenals 
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ECHOES . ae letters from our readers 


COMMUNICATING WITH FARMERS 

I’m writing to tell you how impressed 
I am with the way in which you pre- 
sented our article (“Communicating 
With Farmers”) in your September issue. 

In the few days since the issue ap- 
peared, I’ve already received a great 
number of favorable comments from 
your readers ... . I dare say that the 
article will be read by more “change 
agents” than I could ever reach with an 
Experiment Station bulletin. I visited 
last week with George Beal (the co- 
author) and he feels the same way that 
I do.—Everett M. Rogers, assistant pro- 
fessor, Rural Sociology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 


Thanks, Mr. Rogers, for your nice 
letter. We hope you will have more ar- 
ticles for Better Farming Methods readers 
in coming months.—Editor 


PERMISSION GRANTED 


We appreciated ‘very much an article 
which appeared in your September, 1958 
Better Farming Methods, entitled “How 
Are Your Public Relations?”, pages 18 
and 20. 

If reproductions of this article are 
available, we would like to have about 
15 copies for use with personnel in our 
area. 

If the reproductions are not available, 
we would appreciate your permission 
to reproduce the article by mimeo- 
graphing about 50 copies here in our 
office—George A. Wood, area conserva- 
tionist, Denton, Tex. 


Yes, Reader Wood, you certainly may 
reproduce copies of this article for dis- 
tribution to Soil Conservation personnel. 


We’re happy you found the article of 
value.—Editor 


PINE TREE GROMER 


— 


ON THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


Like everyone else these days, I re- 
ceive more mail—especially magazines 
and other forms of printed matter—than 
I can read. I usually try to glance 
through publications such as Better 
Farming Methods and read an occasional 
story. 

But the September issue of your 
magazine seemed to just “hit the spot” 
with me. I read several articles to the 
last line—‘Communicating With Farm- 
ers,” “How Are Your Public Relations?”, 
“Top Secret” and “Your Control Over 
Public Opinion.” And I found each one 
informative as well as interesting. I am 
calling them to the attention of my 
associates in the office and expect to put 
to good use the ideas they conveyed. 

Thanks for the opportunity to see these 
articles—T. S. Buie, State Conserva- 
tionist, Columbia, S.C. 


I certainly enjoy reading your maga- 
zine and I think it serves a very worthy 
purpose in spreading good ideas and 
stories from one agricultural teacher to 
another.—Edward C. Frederick, dairy 
specialist, University of Minnesota 


For several years I have been en- 
joying “Better Farming Methods” and 
also the usually clever cartoons. How- 
ever, I feel you reached pretty low in 
the barrel when you published the 
“cartoon” on page 8 of the September 
issue of Better Farming Methods. 

So as not to run across it again I am 
sending it back to you.—Randy Briggs, 
soil conservationist, Neillsville, wis. 


We're always pleased to hear how our 
readers like material appearing in 
Better Farming Methods. Your letters 
are appreciated. 


“By the way . . . how did that broiler we injected with growth hormones ever turn out?” 
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WE’RE FOR COOPERATION 


I want to congratulate you on your 
August, 1958 issue of Better Farming 
Methods. I have read several of the 
articles with much interest and I com- 
mend you for the good job you are 
doing. I hope in the not too distant 
future it may be possible to meet you 
and have a visit with you. Howard Mc- 
Clarren, Director of Youth Education, 
American Institute of Cooperation, 744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


It was my pleasure to meet and visit 
briefly with Mr. McClarren at the re- 
cent vo-ag teachers convention in Buf- 
falo. Again, Mr. McClarren, your kind 
words about Better Farming Methods 
are appreciated.—Editor 


YES! BFM IS ON THE WAY 


Could I be placed on your mailing 
list to receive Better Farming Methods? 
I found it to be an excellent magazine 
while I taught vo-ag in Colorado. I now 
help train vo-ag teachers. I would like 
to keep on receiving the magazine as a 
teaching aid for the courses which I 
teach—Fred G. Lechner, assistant pro- 
fessor, Dept. of Agricultural Engineering, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mr. Lechner, we have asked our cir- 
culation department to add your name 
to our complimentary mailing list. Hope 
you'll find BFM helpful in your present 
position. May I suggest the Helpful Book- 
let section as a possible source of teach- 
ing aids—Editor 


PERMISSION GRANTED 


Our State Office in Iowa has requested 
200 reprints of the article, “So You 
Want to Become a Better Speaker”, 
from your August magazine. While our 
offices get the magazine, of course, the 
State men want reprints to use in con- 
nection with training sessions. 

May we have your permission to multi- 
lith the reprints in our Cartographic 
Plant with the customary credit line to 
Better Farming Methods? 

Since the copies of your magazine 
we get here are routed around to a 
number of people and get quite marked 
up and sometimes torn, could I impose 
on you for a copy of the magazine to 
use for camera copy?—L. R. Combs, 
Soil Conservation Service, Washington 
23, DC. 


Of course, we were happy to give 
reader Combs permission to reproduce 
the article, “So You Want to Become 
a Better Speaker”, from the August issue 
of BFM. And, he’ll get another copy of 
each future issue to use for camera 
copy. We’re pleased that Soil Conserva- 
tion workers find BFM articles useful 
in their work.—Editor 
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39 YEARS AT SAME SCHOOL 


I thank you for honoring me by 
publishing my record and photograph 
... (page 36, August BFM). 

So far I have not received any com- 
munication challenging the 39 year rec- 
ord in one place. 

If it had not been for a heart condition, 
I would have taught one more year. 


Convalescing is made convenient by | 


retirement. 

Thanks again for your favor in men- 
tioning me in your valuable publication. 
—A. Gorrell, 1025 E. Jackson, Mexico, 
Mo. 


Since we published Mr. Gorrell’s 


teaching record in the August issue of | 


Better Farming Methods we have learned 
of two teachers with more years teach- 
ing experience in the same school. The 


record-holder is Mr. Earle C. Stillwell | 


who taught vo-ag for 44 years at Free- 
hold, N.J. How about it, can anyone 
top this record?—Editor 


LIKED FILM DIRECTORY 


I certainly liked your film directory 
in the July issue of your magazine. You 


always publish a variety of good material | 


for our use.—Arthur E. Hackett, Vet's Ag 
Instructor, Pelican Rapids, Minn. 


HELPFUL BOOKLET SERVICE 


On June 3 I returned the card request 
for booklets listed in your June issue. 
Two have been received already but 
there is an error in one case. 


I circled 122, “Liquid Plastic Chart”. | 


I got 121, “Full color insect calendar.” 
The calendar is good, but it was the 
liquid plastic story that I really wanted. 
Could you send it, please? 


I appreciate your booklet service, and | 


I am sure others do, too. It saves time 
and brings items to my attention that I 
would miss if they were not all listed 


together. I am enclosing the card request | 


from the July issue. 


Better Farming Methods is one of the | 


few magazines that gets my concentrated 


attention. I may not get through it imme- | 
diately, but it never is thrown away | 


without opening the covers. I appreciate 
your audio-visual ideas particularly. Too 
many of us do too poor a job in com- 
munications.—George E. Bond, planning 
specialist, University of Rhode Island. 


Reader Bond’s request for the liquid | 


plastic chart has been forwarded to the 


Wooster Seal-Kote Company which of- | 


fered the liquid plastic chart to agricul- 


tural leaders in the June issue of Better | 


Farming Methods, If any of you have any 


comments about our Helpful Booklet 
service, we would be very pleased to 
hear from you. Do you always get the 
booklets you order? 


TIPS ON 


TRACTORS 


by DINO the Sinclair dinosaur 


Don’t kKnow- roots must 
be in China! This tractors 


Howdy, 


SINCLAIR 


Petroleum Products S 
for every farm need 


Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


friend- lost a lot of power 
whos holding \\ the past year. 
R 
Hmmm —might ~ 


be stuck rings or / Say, youwere right! —\ 
sticky valves. You | That EXTRA DUTY MOTOR OIL 
can free‘em and get 


Sure put the old pep 
back in this tractor ! 


more power with 
SINCLAIR EXTRA DUTY 
MOTOR OIL. Why 
not try it now 
\_ and feel the 
difference ! 


~ i’ smart farm management to help 
your equipment deliver top power to meet 
peak loads. Refill now with ; 


EXTRA DUTY MOTOR 


Ask your Sinclair Representative about Sinclair 
Extra Duty Motor Oil — for trucks and tractors. 
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It's Easy Teaching! 


Here is a simple and easy way to demonstrate the value of soil mulch 


and organic matter. You can find the materials needed for the 


demonstration in any ten-cent store. The author has used this very 


effectively with all types of farm groups. It'll work for you. 


by Charles B. Ahlson, Agronomist, Soil Conservation Service 


(obscured in photo by Placard No. 6). A board 1 inch by 1 inch which 
fits between cleats when box is placed bottom up may be moved 
forward or backward to increase or decrease the slope of the pans. 
Samples of Soil: (a) Soil and clods from cultivated field, preferably on 
local farm; (b) soil and clods high in organic matter from adjacent 
fence row. Also mulch material (straw, sawdust, or grass clippings). 
Other items are: Small canvas to protect table (1) two large-mouthed 
gallon jars (2) two netted wire baskets (3) used to suspend clods of 
soil in jars; five quart fruit jars (4) to catch runoff and erosion; one 
jor (5) with perforated lid used to apply water and simulate rainfall; 
two bread pans (7) with about five small holes in bottom along edge; 
five cake tins (8), 6 inch by 9 inch with ' inch hole in bottom at end. 


@ A VISUAL DEMONSTRATION 
I am using to explain organic 
matter and stubble mulch has proven 
very effective. It immediately cap- 
tures the interest and imagination of 
the audience. Businessmen, students, 
farmers, scientists, and city and coun- 
try folks alike seem to quickly under- 
stand what I am trying to get at. 

The average individual usually has 
difficulty in understanding the value 
of organic matter by simply listening 
to a lot of words. Charts and photo- 
graphs are quite effective; some 
colored movies on the subject are ex- 
cellent; but none of them quite come 
up to an actual demonstration in the 
use of soil, water, and stubble right 
before them. 

Originally this kit was developed 
for in-service training of Soil Con- 
servation Service field personnel. 
It worked so well I tried it on a few 
soil conservation district supervisors. 
Over it went again. So now I am us- 
ing it with farmers, ranchers, business 
men, women’s groups, students and 
teachers. They all seem te like it. 


The Demonstration Kit 


The demonstration kit is easily 
assembled; it is inexpensive; and it 
consists of common items seen and 
used almost every day. There is 
nothing of a mysterious nature locked 
up in the outfit. The necessary items 
are shown in the figure at left. 

Anyone can assemble the kit and 
use it after a couple of trials. In the 
demonstration as herein described, 


THE COVER STORY—The soil conservationist on our cover this month is making a soil map for 
strip cropping. This feature outlines one teaching method soil conservationists use to demon- 
strate the value of strip cropping to farmers. 
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ane Equipment and Materials: An apple box is used as a carrying con- 
es tainer and base upon which the pans are set for the demonstration 
the 


1 Demonstrate Runoff and Erosion: Spread 

evenly one quart of soil from cultivated field 

in pan No. 1. Spread one quart of soil from fence 

row in pan No. 2. Make 5 or 6 small furrows down 

slope to simulate implement marks. Set perforated 

bread pans on upper end of pans containing soil. 

Pour one quart of water in each pan, preferably 

simultaneously. Compare soil and water loss from 
the two pans. 


3 Demonstrate Value of Mulch and Strip Crops: 

Spread and smooth one quart of soil from 
cultivated field in each pan. Spread sawdust, grass 
clippings or straw '/4 to '/2 inch deep over soil in 
one pan. “’Stripcrop” the soil in the other pan. Use 
jar with perforated lid, fill with water, and shake 
over unprotected surface simulating rain. Repeat on 
mulched and stripcropped surfaces. Note reduced 
soil and water loss from soil with mulch and strips. 


2 Results of Complete Demonstration: The soil 

lost from the cultivated and unprotected 
samples is shown in the dark colored jars, No. 4, 5 
and 6. The soil lost from the protected cultivated 
samples and the high organic matter is shown in 
the lighter colored jars, No. 7, 8, 9, and 10. The 
clod in jar No. 10 is still intact 48 hours after the 
demonstration. The clod in jar No. 4 is completely 
disintegrated. 


Effect of Organic Matter in Soil: (a) Place 

clod from cultivated field in wire besket and 
submerge in gallon jar; (b) place clod from fence 
row in wire basket and submerge. Results: Soil 
particles in low organic matter soil separate 
readily. Note muddy water. Soil particles in high 
organic soil held together, separate slowly. Water 
clear, little sediment. Move baskets with clods up 
and down to speed up break-down. 


| 
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sheet, rill and gully erosion all take 
place before the eyes of the people. 
The power of organic matter in pre- 
venting the breaking up of the soil 
particles is impressive. 

The value of mulch in checking 
runoff and erosion is plainly visible 
in the trays and jars right before 
their eyes. It can be used with one 
person, small or large groups in the 
field, in the office, the kitchen or 
community hall. 

The message can be given in 20 to 
30 minutes. No effort is required to 
keep folks awake. And, invariably, 
requests are received to make the 
presentation at other meetings. 


Topics to Discuss 


The introduction can start with 
comments on the subject of special 
interest to the group, such as farming 
or gardening. From there the dis- 
cussion can be angled to the processes 
of production from the soil which deal 
directly with factors involving health 
and prosperity. 

Items of interest are: Erosion con- 
trols; the function of micro-organ- 
isms; how nutrients are released from 
the soil; the importance and function 
of minerals; the plant at work; pro- 
duction and our future. 

Our future production of quantity 
and quality food and fiber depends 
largely on how we use organic matter. 
It is the life of the soil. We should 
use it where it does the most good, 
and that is to return it to the soil— 
more and more if it. End. 


SHIPPING FEVER COMPLEX 


Shipping fever is one of the 
most feared, most talked-about 
diseases among cattlemen. In a 
bad year, one out of four animals 
per shipment may be lost. 

Carefully controlled tests 
show shipping fever can be con- 
trolled with the antibiotic ter- 
ramycin in feeds. 

Complete information about 
shipping fever complex and its 
control is included in a special 
four - page educational insert 
which Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
sponsored in Better Farming 
Methods. You may obtain free 
copies of this insert by writing 
to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Agri- 
cultural Sales Division, Brook- 
lyn 6, N.Y. Order as many copies 
as you need for classroom or 
farm group distribution. 


VISUAL AIDS 


NEW LOOK IN MODERN FARMING, 16 mm., sound, color, 15 minutes. 


Available from Stran-Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, Mich. 


This new film explains the recent significant introduction of “do-it- 
yourself” construction of steel farm buildings. It shows complete 
erection of an all-steel pole barn by four men in one week, from the 
assembly of the pieces on the ground to the fastening of the last roof 
panel. 


THE ART OF LEATHERCRAFT CARVING, 16 mm., sound, color, 23'2 minutes. 


Available from Tandy Leather Company, 300 Throckmorton, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


The film by Joey Smith gives every detail of making a beautiful 
leather bag. The film explains very carefully all phases of this opera- 
tion from the tempering of the leather to the completed product. This 
is one of the most popular of all leathercraft films. 


PRODUCTION PROTECTION AND PROFITS ON THE FARM, 16 mm., sound, 


color, 30 minutes. Available from Advertising Department, Visking 
Company, Plastics Division, 6733 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 


This new color and sound film explains how the modern farmer can 
realize profits through the practical use of polyethylene film. The 
film highlights the use of polyethylene film as a mulching material, as 
a liner for ponds, bins and ditches, as silo covers and silo caps. It also 
explains such applications as irrigation tubing, animal shelters, green- 
houses, and as covers for equipment, hay, straw, and row crops. 


DUSTING AT DAWN, 16 mm., sound, color, 14 minutes. Available from 


Advertising Department, Naugatuck Chemical, Naugatuck, Conn. 


This color film from Naugatuck Chemical carries you through many 
colorful scenes as the use of Phygon-XL for the control of apple scab 
is demonstrated. “Dusting at Dawn” is a comprehensive review of 
fungus control on deciduous fruit. The movie shows in “time lapse” 
technique the actual spore discharge under the microscope. 


THE KING WHO CAME TO BREAKFAST, 16 mm., sound, color, 17 min. 


Available from Association Films, Inc., Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N.J. 


In this film marionettes tell the story of wheat from 15,000 years ago 
to the present, showing how wheat developed in the deltas of Africa, 
spread north and west with various civilizations, and came to play a 
hero in our way of life. A cast of marionettes represent protein, 
carbohydrate, vitamin B:, calcium-phosphorus, and wheat, the king 
of grains. 


LIFE CYCLE HOUSING FOR HOGS, 16 mm., sound, color, 19 min. Available 


from Farm Film Foundation, 1731 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The life cyc'e environment-controlled swine production and housing 
system developed by Dr. Damon Catron, Iowa State College nutri- 
tionist, has been filmed in color and sound by the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association. It is an on-the-scene case history of the first 
commercial farm to incorporate all of Catron’s revolutionary prin- 
ciples, which put hog production on a straight-line continuous basis. 

Farmers wil! be impressed by the sight of only two men in charge 
of 140 brood sows that produce 2,400 hogs annually at a profit of $5 
to $10 per animal. 


THESE FILMS ARE LISTED AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS. ALL FILMS ARE FREE 
EXCEPT FOR TRANSPORTATION COSTS. ORDER THEM FOR USE IN YOUR WORK. 
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REPORT TO AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 


His scales proved 
it pays to feed 
‘Stilbosol’ full time 


Ed Hibbs, Fonda, lowa, weighed his 58 head of steers 
every 30 days for 150 days. He stopped feeding ‘Stilbosol’ 
for thirty days... here’s what happened. 


For 120 days Ed Hibbs fed a high-grain ration with ‘Stilbosol’- 
fortified supplement to 58 head of mixed Shorthorn-whiteface 
steers. His weight records, taken every 30 days, showed an 
average daily gain just above 3 pounds. Then he decided to 
remove ‘Stilbosol’ from the ration and check the result. After 
another 30 days he weighed again. Daily gains had dropped more 
than a pound . . . down to less than 2 pounds a day. 


Mr. Hibb’s reaction was simple and direct: ““This was my 
proof of the value of ‘Stilbosol’ in my ration,” he declared. 


10 milligrams every day gives best results. Tests at agri- 
cultural colleges, by feed manufacturers, and in feedlots all 
over the country back up Ed Hibbs’ experience. The 10- 
milligram daily level of diethylstilbestrol in cattle rations, 
fed throughout the entire feeding period, gives you the big- 
gest boost in gains at the lowest cost per pound of gain. 
*Stilbosol’ must be in your rations full time if you want it to 
work full time. 


DAILY GAIN 
(POUNDS) 


DAILY GAIN 
(POUNDS) 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


Letty 


WITHOUT ‘STILBOSOL’ WITH ‘STILBOSOL’ 


“Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trodemork for Diethy!- 

stilbestrol Premix which is manufactured and sold under 

exclusive license granted by lowa State College Research 

MAKERS OF ‘HYGROMIX'’ (S. hygroscopicus Fermentation Products, Lilly) Foundation, Inc., under its U. S. Patent No. 2751303, 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Here are the answers to many questions on 


Standby Electric Power 


for farm use! 


A ATs hol kit of literature 


Water-cooled electric plants 


Air-cooled electric plants 


is FREE for the asking. 


What type of generating equipment is 
most practical? How large a unit does the 
average farmer need? The answers to 
these and many other questions are con- 
tained in this kit of literature prepared 
specially for county agents and teachers. 

The greatly increased dependence of 
the farmer on electricity makes standby 
electric power essential. The informa- 
tion in this kit will help you be more 
helpful to those who come to you for 
advice. Ask for folder SP-1070. 


Tractor-driven A.C. generators 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


Controlled 
Ventilation 
can increase profit! 


JV Tell Hog Raisers how controlled ventilation in farrowing 
houses, pig nurseries and hog houses can reduce 
disease and increase feed efficiency. 


vA Tell Dairymen how controlled ventilation «-n reduce hu- 
midity and respiratory disease, keep herds in top 
health and increase milk production, 


Vv Tell Poultrymen how controlled ventilation can increase egg 


Send Coupon for 
FREE Booklet 


Northco 
mation on 
tes 


yield for both floor and cage flocks 
' laying is now possible under even the most ex- 
, treme weather conditions in northern states. 


. how cage 


the 
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Future Farmers Plug 
Safe Corn Harvest 


@ THE FUTURE FARMERS of 
America Corn Harvest Safety 


| Campaign will be continued this year. 


The program was begun in 1957 
when FFA members in 10 corn belt 
states contacted over 150,000 farm 
families asking them to pledge their 
cooperation for a safer corn harvest. 

This campaign resulted in a re- 
duction in corn picker accidents of 
nearly 20 percent in states where 
long-time records were available. 

The program this year is to be 
expanded into all states that want to 
participate. Repeat states from last 
year are Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and Minnesota. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze Award 


The Campaign is a _ cooperative 
program of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Farm Equipment Institute, and 
the National Farm Retail Dealers 
Association. This year’s awards will 
consist of gold, silver, and bronze 
awards for chapters participating 
with the top awards going to chapters 
with the most intensive degree of 
participation. 

In most states, the program will 
be under the guidance of the state 
supervisors of vocational agriculture 
working with state associations of 
Future Farmers of America, State 
Farm Safety Committee, the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, and the 
State or Regional Farm Equipment 
Dealers Association. 


Free Promotion Materials 


National sponsors are providing 
each FFA chapter with a kit of brand 
new promotional materials. This kit 
includes a plan of action, suggested 
news releases, mats for publication 
use, radio-TV scripts, slides and 
films, Safe Operator stickers, and 
pledge cards. 

Farmers willing to pledge their 
cooperation in trying to reduce corn 
harvest accidents will receive a Safe 
Operator sticker which will be placed 
on their tractors. The sticker reads, 
“Safe Operator 1957—Safe Corn Har- 
vest Program”. 

The pledge card, which is intended 
to be placed on the dinner table by 
the farm housewife at each meal, 
serves as a reminder to “disengage 
the power take-off before leaving the 
tractor seat, to wear close-fitting 
clothing that will not catch on mov- 
ing parts, and to keep all guards and 
shields in place.” End. 
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An expert speaks up on agricultural 


public relations 


by Robert T. Oliver, Head, Department of Speech, Pennsylvania State University 


@ WHEN JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
was suffering from a bad reputa- 
tion, back in the early years of this 
century, for alleged monopolistic 
practices in establishing his oil em- 
pire, he hired a young public rela- 
tions expert named Edward L. Ber- 
nays to help him win public favor. 
Bernays told him he should reform 
some of his methods and should give 
generously from his enormous earn- 
ings to various philanthropic enter- 
prises—both of which he did. 

But massive reforms were not 
enough to overcome the considerable 
suspicion and ill will that had arisen. 
Then Bernays got a really brilliant 
idea. He had Mr. Rockefeller carry 
about a pocketful of dimes and give 
a dime to each youngster he met. 
The idea of a multimillionaire giving 
away dimes appealed to the sense of 
humor of the public and the wave of 
good-natured laughter swept away 
the last vestiges of ill will. 

From this success Bernays went on 
to one triumph after another, till he 
came to be regarded as the Dean of 
the Public Relations profession in the 
United States. In his most recent 
book, on Public Relations (U. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1952), Mr. Bernays 
wrote: “Men first communicated by 
signals, then by speech, then by writ- 
ing. After writing, various types of 
mechanical devices were developed 
for conveying fact, thought, and 
meaning. Whenever and wherever 


there were such developments, they 
were also employed to express and 
mold opinion.” 


Your Public Relations Program 


Every ag leader who directs a pro- 
gram that affects the public—as most 
Better Farming Methods readers 
surely do—simply has to engage in 
personalized campaigns of public re- 
lations. 

It is not enough to do the daily 
job, with the hope that the public will 
evaluate it favorably. It is not 
enough to depend on the public rela- 
tions work done by the federal or 
state agencies. 

The folks you work with are con- 
cerned about you, about what you do, 
and about what (for good or for ill) it 
may mean directly to them in their 
own home community. 

Unless they feel good about what 
you are doing—understand why—and 
feel it is good for them, your work 
will be far harder to accomplish than 
it need be. As Aristotle pointed out 
2,500 years ago, our judgments when 
we are pleased are very different 
from when we are displeased. A cer- 
tain amount of public relations work 
is a must. 

There are some principles we dare 
not neglect: 


@ Any public program must always 
be in the public interest; 


@ Public interest varies from time 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Robert T. Oliver has be- 
come a favorite ef Better Farm- 
ing Methods readers with his 
fascinating articles on all 
phases of public speaking. 
Now, proving himself versatile 
as well as interesting, in this 
article Dr. Oliver delves into 
the mysteries of public rela- 
tions for the professional ag 
leader. And, he’s certainly 
well-qualified to write on the 
subject. Dr. Oliver's ability is 
world renowned. He once 
served as personal adviser to 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, president 
of the republic of Korea. And, 
his writing prowess is proven 
with a literatary effort that in- 
cludes 16 books and a couple 
of thousand magazine and 
newspaper articles. We're 
pleased to have a man of this 
caliber as a regular contributor 
to Better Farming Methods. 
—Editor 


All ag leaders who direct a program that affects the 
public simply have to engage in personalized public 
relations campaigns whether they like it or not! 
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Clipboard Box For Field Days 


A practical device for 
taking notes and tem- 
porarily filing them is 
the “Clipbox Combina- 
tion” for ag leaders. This 
was designed at NASCO’s 
request specially for those 
who have to take notes 
at field days, judging 
contests and tours. 


You can write on 
paper held by the clip 

x irectly under 
cover. The “Clipbox” comes in three sizes—814 
x 11, 8% x 14 and 9% x 16 inches. 


This device has proven especially popular with 
farm planners working with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. (page 94) 


Ready for Your 4-H or FFA Banquet? 


That fall banquet can be the biggest event of 
the year if it is well organized and you have all 
materials ready. Trophies, including medals, 
cups and plaques can be engraved ahead of time 
and should be ordered now. You'll find them on 
pages 86-92 in the NASCO catalog. 


a A good public address system, of course, is a 

must” for the banquet. A wide selection of 
PA . and record players is shown on 
page 


Display materials, such as Win-Do-Dec and 
Railroad Board, are described on page 76-7. 


Your fall banquet offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to show parents the activities their boys 
and girls have been carrying on during the 
summer. You'll want color slides and a good 
projector for this. Pages 27 and 28 list all the 
equipment needed for reporting with slides. 


Prevent Keystoning With 
A Tilted Screen 


When projecting movies or slides on a large 
sereen, the problem of 
keystoning (more width 
at top of a picture than 
at the bottom) often be- 
comes serious. This is 
particularly true with 
overhead projectors. 

Keystoning can be pre- 
ven in several ways. 
The easiest way is to use 
a tilted screen. NASCO’s 
new “Fast Fold” port- 
able screen, shown on page 71, was made just 
for this purpose. It is one of the most versatile 
sereens on the market, having adjustments for 
both height and tilt. 

The screen can be di and 
in a small fiber carrying case in less than ten 
minutes. “Fast Fold” screens are made in two 
sizes—54 x 54 and 72 x 72 inches. 


Dark Rooms for Your Movies 


hled ked 


The old problem of having a dark room to 
show films now can be solved by carrying your 
own supply of window-darkening shades. A ten- 
yard roll of this special cloth will darken several 
windows and can be carried easily to meetings 
in rural schools and town halls. The material is 
sold by the yard and is described on page 31 in 
the catalog. 


1 you haven't re- 
ceived NASCO Cat- 
alog No. 45, write 
today for your free 
copy. 


FORT ATKINSON 
WISCONSIN 


NASC 


to time and from place to place, so 
that programs must vary to suit par- 
ticular needs; 


@ What the governmental agency 
(or private business) you represent 
can and must do, or cannot and 
should not do, ought to be clearly 
understood; 


@ Because of these three needs, 
public relations techniques must be 
mastered and put to use. 


Many Public Relations Tools 


The range of public relations outlets 
available to workers in agriculture is 
very wide. Talks to community 
groups and person-to-person conver- 
sations are vital. Radio and television 
programs should be carefully pre- 
pared and competently presented. 
And likewise the written word should 
be utilized frequently and with skill. 

There is also a wide range of what 
Bernays called “various types of me- 
chanical devices” that are genuinely 
effective. These include posters, pho- 
tographic exhibits, practical demon- 
strations, and organized competitive 
fairs or exhibitions. Every agricul- 
tural agent is familiar with all of 
them, though in many instances they 
are not used sufficiently well or 
widely. 

As a guide to his public relations 
functions, the following list will serve 
as a convenient reminder of the vari- 
ous types of activities a county agent, 
vo-ag teacher, soil conservation 
worker, etc. might properly engage in. 


@ Talks should be given to commu- 
nity groups, large and small, when- 
ever opportunity offers, preferably 
with a question-and-answer period to 
follow the speech; 


@ A regular radio or television pro- 
gram (or both) should be presented, 
utilizing materials adapted to the local 
community; 


@ The local newspaper would 
doubtless welcome either a regular 
column of news and -uggestions for 
the farm community or at least occa- 
sional feature articles on new devel- 
opments; 


@ Particular attention should be 
paid to correspondence, for much can 
be accomplished with personalized 
letters to key individuals whose co- 
operation is required; 


@ Posters and photographic exhib- 
its can often be used to good effect— 
and are likely to have the greatest 
effect if they are supplied by local 
residents (perhaps from the high 


schools, or from camera clubs); 


@ Practical demonstrations (of ap- 
proved methods for soil conservation, 
for example) are indispensable, and 
require careful organization to insure 
that they proceed properly and are 
well attended; 


@ Fairs and exhibitions similarly 
require careful organization — for 
which, happily, there is always a con- 
tinuing sponsorship; but, as every 
agricultural agent knows, there is also 
a heavy demand upon his personal 
ingenuity and diligence. 

As this list indicates, part of the 
essential work of the county agent 
requires a considerable amount of 
writing. To many, this is a frighten- 
ing prospect—for to non-writers there 
seems to be something forbidding 
about the sight of a clean sheet of 
paper. Actually, the first requirement 
is to have something definite to say, 
and the second requirement is to say 
it simply, clearly, and directly. 


Writing Is Not Difficult 


“Style,” as most people consider it, 
is so far from being necessary that 
it actually is a handicap. That writ- 
ing is generally best which reads as 
good talk sounds—not elaborate, 
not decorative, but informative and 
straightforward. 

Do you feel that you are not quite 
up to writing such a sentence as: 
“The morning mists rise in evanescent 
shrouds with a translucent crepul- 
escence that is akin to twilight”? 
Good! Don’t try to write that way. It 
may be impressive, but it doesn’t 
communicate much, and what it does 
convey isn’t worth the reader's time 
in translating the sentence into 
“Morning fogs have an effect like 
twilight.” 

Simplicity, clarity, and directness 
are the real demands for the kind of 
writing we all have to do. We must 
think clearly, and we must know 
what we wish to say. Then let us 
take pen in hand and say it. 

The principal thing is—do write. 
Public relations is part of the job 
that cannot be neglected. Elbert H. 
Gary, who was chairman of the board 
for United States Steel from 1903 
until his death on August 15, 1927, 
emphasized the responsibility we all 
share, when he said: “I believe thor- 
oughly in publicity. . . . The surest 
and wisest of all regulations is public 
opinion.” 

The public has a right to know— 
and we, in our jobs, have a duty to 
tell them. End. 
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| ONE-SHOYT does both 


fights infection fast - protects your cattle 


Injection 
BICILLIN® FORTIFIED 


Benzathine Penicillin G and Procaine Penicillin G, Wyeth 


In serious, acute infections such as SHIPPING FEVER, 
Foot Rot, CALF DIPHTHERIA, ACTINOMYCOSIS (lumpy 
jaw), and PNEUMONIA, cattlemen everywhere rely on 
INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED to protect their animals. 


INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED not only treats the dis- 
ease rapidly, but also provides long-lasting protection 
—blood levels up to five days! 


Relieves the necessity of repeated handling of sick 
animals... saves you time, money, and work... all 


with one shot! 
AVAILABLE: 


INJECTION BICILLIN FortiFieD 300, vials Protect your future with WYETH products! 
of 10 and 50 cc., 150,000 units of BictLLIN 

and 150,000 units of procaine penicillin 

G per cc. 


INJECTION BICILLIN ForTIFIED 600, yy 
Tusex®, 300,000 units of BiciLum and Myeth 
300,000 units of procaine penicillin G 

per l-cc. Tusex sterile-needle unit. Philadelphia 1, Pa 
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BOOST 
AGRICULTURE 


With a 
Better 


Visual Image 


What makes people like a par- 
ticular product or industry? 

It hinges on a factor known as 
“quality image.” That is, folks judge 
things by the way they appear in 
comparison to other things they see. 
For example, many large industries 
spend hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to convince the public of the 
quality of their products. 

Can we apply this same rule to 
agriculture? More specifically, can 
ag leaders make use of this knowl- 
edge to improve the “quality image” 
of agriculture. 

Yes, we can! Here are some tips 
about how it can be done: 


@ WHAT CAN ARTWORK, design, 
and layout mean to agriculture and 
the people in agriculture? 
Potentially, they can do for us what 
they are now doing for other large in- 
dustries, professions, and organiza- 
tions: They can build in the mind’s 
eye of the public an image of agricul- 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


HOW 
TO 
ORDER 


62-11 Pays to Fertilize 


colorful chart the Phillips 
Perr nts fertilizer 


Order 
office 


1. SELECT the booklets you want 
2. CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal cord 
3. FULL IN your name and oddress 


4. MAIL CARD—no postage needed 


rais rocess 
Damon Catron of lowa 


74—Double Your Acreage 
A colorful 16-page book 
Worthington Corporatior 


1—Weed and Brush Control 
The Monsanto Chemica! Company in- 
vites ag leaders to send for a copy of 
their book on how to build brush control! 
programs on service-proved. dependable 
herbicides. Send for your copy today 


ture as a contemporary, dynamic, and 
forward-moving industry. 

It’s easy to understand why the 
quality of a drawing, the professional 
placement of pictures (layout) and the 
right selection of type can be of great 
importance in the material we send to 
the public. Just think a moment. 
People judge things at first glance by 
appearance: Cars by the sleekness of 
line; people by the way they dress; 
and soap by the design and color of 
the box. True, these are superficial 
qualities, but in these days of terrific 
competition they make a sale—or in 
the case of the well-groomed man, get 
him a job. 

I recently saw an exhibit of the art- 
work and layout used by CBS in its 
advertising and public relations work 
over the last 20 years. Every piece was 
done meticulously down to the last 
detail. They even had their top artists 
design their matchboxes and ashtrays. 
All this was done to build a quality 
image of CBS radio and TV—an im- 
age of being up to date, dynamic, and 
enduring. 

Agriculture today, like all indus- 
tries, needs to have this “quality 


“How to Control Insects in Forage 
Crops” is the title of a booklet available | 
free to ag leaders from the Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corporation. Send for your 


helpful booklet from the Ins 
insurance. This beakiet woul 4 
for your personal file. Send fo 
free copy. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 11 


12—Fiber Glass Panels 


An illustrated booklet from the 
Asbestos Compeny tells about 


image” in the mind’s eye of the public. 

The agricultural colleges need a 
greater share of top students, the 
farmers’ problems need to be better 
understood by the general public, and 
agriculture as an industry needs a 
good public relations boost. 

I am not saying that we should all 
go out and hire big name artists and 
designers for our bulletins, leaflets, 
and other agricultural publications. 
But we should use the best we can 
get. 

We might be surprised to learn 
how much talent we are overlooking. 
There are artists in nearly every 
town. Certainly you'll find one in 
towns with a printer, engraving com- 
pany, or advertising agency. If these 
places don’t have an artist, they know 
of an acceptable one. 

I live in a town of 30,000 people. It 
has six advertising agencies, an en- 
graving company, a printer, two in- 
dustries, and a university. They all 
have artists on their staffs. Besides 
this, there are free lance artists and 
others I’m sure I’ve overlooked. 

What may seem most surprising 
about this is that almost all of these 
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— CIRCLE 7 
CIRCLE 1 
| 8—Portable Grain Dryer 
2—Plastic Silo Caps 
1 
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people do quality work, and at very 
reasonable prices. The commercial 
art field, being highly competitive, 
keeps prices low. Keep in mind, how- 
ever, I am speaking mainly of small 
communities and smaller companies 
where hourly rates are lower and 


there are no large service fees tacked | 


on. 


One more word of advice on hiring 


an artist or layout person to help you 
with circular letters or publication 
problems—try to find someone of 
proven experience. There are many 
people who either think they are art- 
ists or would like to be, but have not 
had the necessary experience. 


I suggest that you consult with an 


advertising agency, engraver, printer, 
or other buyers of artwork about 
your specific problem, remembering 
that there are many different kinds of 
artists. Some do layout for printed 
material, some draw _ illustrations, 
some letter posters, and some design 
TV title cards, to mention a few. 

You may find someone who can do 
acceptable work in almost all phases 
of commercial art. This is especially 
true of small companies, where the 
artist does “everything.” 

I realize that many of you work in 
towns where it would be difficult to 
secure the services of an artist. Don’t 


be discouraged, because most of the | 


time, it doesn’t take an elaborate 


drawing or layout to liven up your | 


work. 


As an example, let’s use the recent 
change in the “Helpful Booklets” 
heading in this magazine. (See illus- 
tration). The old one has a drawing 
with the word, “helpful” in a script 


type face. The word “booklets” is in a | 


large “all caps” italic type face. 

The over-all effect is one of the kind 
of thing we’ve seen many times, but 
it’s not quite up to date. The new one 
is much simpler, more functional, and 
easy to read, and has more of a feel- 
ing of white space around it. It also 
seems more up to date in its overall 
effect upon the reader. This has all 
been accomplished without an illus- 
tration, by using a smaller, simpler, 
and more modern type face. Many 
times, your printer will be able to 
help with good selection and place- 
ment of type. 

As you can see, it is sometimes the 
simple, more direct approach that 
does the best job. It not only makes 
the copy appear easy and interesting 
to read, but also creates in the mind’s 
eye an image that says to the audi- 
ence, “Agriculture is as up to date 
and forward-moving as any industry 
in the world.” 

So, every time you send anything 
out to the public, be sure it’s “up to 
snuff” as far as quality of appearance 
is concerned. “You'll give agriculture 
a big boost with a better visual image. 
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Unretouched picture of Roeland de Wilde III and his ingenious Vapam® applicator 


the 


at work at the Rhodo-Lake Nurseries, Shiloh, N.J. 


Vapam Soil Fumigant Must Be Good 
To Inspire A Rig Like This 


Why else would anyone take a 
perfectly good rototiller and con- 
vert it into a special rig for apply- 
ing Vapam? 

Simply because this very special 
soil fumigant wipes out sub-sur- 
face parasites so effectively — at 
such reasonable costs per acre. 

In nurseries and new orchard 
sites, in commercial seed beds and 
large acreage planted to vege- 
tables, Vapam controls weed- 
seeds, fungi, nematodes, club 
root and other soil-borne diseases. 
It penetrates the soil deeply ... 
leaves it clean as a whistle. 

Vegetables, ornamentals, nur- 
sery stock and young fruit trees 
grow stronger in clean soil... yield 
richer harvests, bigger profits. 


Commercial growers can apply 
Vapam with a rototiller, bedder or 
injector. You can even introduce 
Vapam into most irrigation sys- 
tems. 

Vapam is soluble in water, re- 
quires no ground covers or other 
special equipment. 

See your local dealer today. 
He'll tell you when to apply 
Vapam for best results. Also ask 
him about Stauffer’s complete line 
of farm chemicals, including 
Trithion® , and Captan. 


CHEMICALS 
Since 1015 


®Vapam is Stauffer Chemical Company's registered trade mark for sodium methyl 


dithiocarbamate soil fumigant. 


New York "+ San Francisco - Houston - Omaha - Los Angeles - Tampa 
North Portland - Weslaco - Lubbock - Harvey - North Little Rock 
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A modern building housing all agricultural agencies in Davidson county, Tennessee. 


e @ WHAT WAS THE county agent's job 40 years ago? 

How Times Nothing like it is today, that’s for sure. 
In Davidson county, Tennessee, it’s hard for some of 
our younger workers to believe what Extension was like 


| in 1916. Let’s turn the calendar back and look at those 
Have ange early days of Extension work. 


In 1916, or earlier if you want to turn back a couple 
years; transportation was a horse and buggy; the office 
. was your private room; duplicate reports and carbon 
In the early days of Extension, copy letters were written in long hand; there were no 
a He secretaries; roads were unimproved or you had to travel 

the term County Agent was not on toll pikes with gates every four miles. 
R The name “county agent” was an unheard of term. 
known. In Tennessee, the first Agents were usually called “Professors.” A budget in- 
on = cluded $1,200 for one worker. The best supporters 
agents were called Professor. throughout the county were RFD carriers, the local 
doctor, banker, school teacher, or country storekeeper. 

Territory—your county. 

by Oscar L. Farris, County Agent The county agent was busy locating “demonstration 
Stasivellle, Tennessee farms” while the home agent worked through rural 


These photos are taken from the 1916 report of County Agent Ebb Thomas. They show the farmer's primitive methods of saving crimson clover 
seed. They were lucky to save one-third of the seed from the clover crop. 
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schools organizing sewing classes 
and tomato clubs. Enrollment in these 
clubs was small. Home demonstra- 
tion clubs were still to be organized. 
_ But there was one big asset. The 
work was virgin. Not a single county 
had been “bungled” by a predecessor. 
Now, let us look at the picture in 
1957. 
© Automobile transportation with 
practically all roads black top—the 
toll gate is only a memory. 
® A $125,000 office building with all 
modern facilities, including confer- 
ence room, auditorium and free park- 
ing for all. 


© A dozen workers with a budget of 


more than $50,000. 


® Half a dozen other cooperating | 


farm agencies under the same roof. 

Many of our best supporters today 
are prominent citizens who proudly 
confess they were former “Pig and 
Corn Club members.” 

This group includes doctors, law- 
yers, bankers, college presidents, 
Rhodes Scholars, prominent farmers, 
and scores of successful businessmen 
in all lines. 

Today in Davidson county we have 
65 active Home Demonstration Clubs 
with 1,500 members; 64 4-H clubs 
with 2,700 boys and girls taking some 
6,000 projects. 

About the only thing in common in 
this comparison of Extension in the 
old days with modern times is the 
objective—-improvement of rural liv- 
ing. As Tennessee’s first Extension 
Director, Dr. Charles A. Keffer, so 
adequately phrased it, “Making Bet- 
ter Homes on Better Farms.” 


Farmer Recalls First Agent 


One may ask how the work in | 
1916 could have succeeded as well as | 


it seems to have done. The answer 
is “Spirit of Service.” 


In order to help you see the pic- | 


ture of 1916, let me quote a state- 
ment from one of the demonstrators 
in our county that year who is still 
actively engaged in farming: 

“Well do I remember the first 


| U6 upon a time 


a story with a happy ending 


= Once upon a time, not too long ago, there was a County 
Agent in a rich and fertile community. He was a wise man 
and well respected by everyone, but he had a problem. While 
production was high in his area, so were costs. In fact, 
farmers in his county had to pay so much for what they 
bought, compared to the price of the things they had to sell 
that ... well, it was a pretty miserable situation. 

# So our County Agent looked for a solution. Irrigation 
would increase production far beyond the extra cost of irri- 
gating. But that brought him face to face with another prob- 
lem. The pump is the heart and soul of any irrigation system, 
but how was he to know which pump was the very best? So 
he looked for reliability first. In very quick order he dis- 
covered that the Verti-Line pump was recognized far and 
away as the most reliable pump available. Then he checked 
on operating cost. And again he found that because the 
Verti-Line delivers more water per horsepower used, it costs 
less to run. By now he was beginning to get the picture, so it 
came as no surprise to him to discover that Verti-Line pumps 
were easy and inexpensive to maintain. Finally he went to 
call on the local Verti-Line dealer and found that he had 
known him all his life. Service was no problem at all. So 
with no worries, he began an irrigation program. And you 
know what? It worked. Production in his county began to 
pick up and in some cases all by itself it closed the gap be- 
tween income and outgo. 


His farmers started making a profit again. 

w Investigate Verti-Line yourself. You'll find that in many 
cases it is the difference between a profit and a loss. Write 
today and let Verti-Line prove to you how they can up your 


profit picture. 


Verti-Line Pumps are exclusive products of 


& BOWLER PUMP COMPANY 
my } general offices & main piant 


2943 VAIL AVENUE*+LOS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA 
“All the signs indicate your ground is in need 
of fertilizer.” 
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Thousands of Farmers 


| He explained how 


| county agent for Davidson county. 
| It was in late spring more than 25 


years ago (1916). I had several acres 
of corn up and ready for first culti- 


| vation. 


“He introduced himself as Ebb 


| Thomas, your agricultural agent. (I 


had never heard of such before.) He 
said that he had already seen most of 


| my neighbors and all had told him 
| they did not want to have anything 
| to do with him. 


“He stated that he would like for 
me to take 5 acres of corn and cul- 
tivate it the way he would suggest, 
as to shallow cultivation, etc. (This 


| was a new way of corn cultivation to 
| me.) 


“We walked into a 5 acre piece. 
the cultivation 
would increase the yield per acre. 
That sounded good so I said ‘not 
only the 5 acres but all my crop.’ 

“Well, he asked for a drag harrow 
and two mules, so I had one of my 
men hitch to a drag harrow and the 
county agent got things going his 
way. 

“To make a long story short, the 
yield that year was 60 bushel per 
acre—an increase of 10 bushels due 


| to tillage recommended by the county 


| agent.” 


Now Use Liquid Feed 


Thousands of progressive stockmen 
and dairymen are increasing their 
profits by feeding cattle and sheep 
an amazing new liquid feed supple- 
ment. This modern, scientific devel- 
opment in nutrition, known as 
Morea® Liquid Feed, is fed “free 
choice” along with large amounts of 
coarse roughage and small amounts 
of grain. The result is more and bet- 
ter meat and milk at lower cost. 
Morea Liquid Feed is scientifi- 
cally designed and formulated to take 
full advantage of the natural process 
by which ruminants obtain their 
nutrition. In cattle and sheep, the 
rumen or first stomach is a huge fer- 
mentation vat in which billions of 
bacteria and protozoa assimilate the 
feeds eaten by the animal. In turn, 
these micro-organisms and their 
products are consumed by the animal 
and used to make meat and milk. 
To build protein, rumen micro- 
organisms require a hydrogen donor 
in combination with nitrogen, certain 
other elements, and energy. Ethanol 
is a highly-efficient hydrogen donor. 
Morea Liquid Feed is the only feed 
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supplement on the market that con. 
tains ethanol. It also contains urea 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, trace min- 
erals, and molasses. Morea Liquid 
Feed enables rumen organisms to 
build high-quality protein. Animals 
on Morea feed can eat and assimi- 
late a much higher ratio of econom- 
ical roughage to grain. 


Many leading stockmen and dairy- | 


men are now using Morea Liquid 


Feed with outstanding success. They | 
are reducing their feed costs, using 


more low-cost roughage and less 


grain, and producing more high- | 


quality meat and milk. It will pay 


you to get all the facts on the many | 
advantages of this modern, scientific | 


method of feeding. 


MOREA Liquid Feed is so new in 
some areas that distribution is just 
getting started. Mora Pre-Mix for 


feed supplement for cattle and sheep 
is produced by U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., New York 16, N. Y., 
and by Feed Service Corporation, 


Crete, Nebraska. 
MOREA is a registered trade-mark of Feed Service Corp. 


Demonstration Not Enough 


In addition to setting up demonstra- 
tion farms, Ebb Thomas organized 
the first community club in Davidson 
county. Community organizations in- 
creased until in 1923 there were 22 
active communities meeting once or 
twice a month. This made lots of 
night meetings and work, but the 
people were contacted. Attendance 
of 50 at one of these meetings was 
not unusual. As communities grew 
into towns, many of these community 
clubs became civic clubs. 


Extension Staff Has Grown 


Our professional staff has gradu- 
ally increased. First a Home Agent 
was added, next a Negro county and 
home agent, then assistant agents in 
charge of “Pig, Calf and Tomato 
Canning Clubs.” Next, livestock, poul- 
try, and horticultural specialists. 

Now we have 10 workers housed in 
the new Davidson County Agricul- 
tural Center. This building has 4,000 
square feet of office space and houses 


all Agricultural Agencies. These in- 
making this profit-building liquid | 


clude the Agricultural Extension 
Service; Soil Conservation District; 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Committee; Federal Land 
Bank; and Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. This is truly a One Stop 
Service Station for our farmers, 
home-makers and youth groups. End. 
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“What ag leaders are saying... 


(A COLLECTION OF QUOTES FROM AG MEN ACROSS THE NATION) 


Commodity Credit Corporation 
President True D. Morse told a group 
of Illinois farmers, “Farm families 
have growing security and general 
welfare as we move forward in an un- 
precedented era of peace and pros- 
perity. We are demonstrating that 
we can have peace and prosperity. 
We can have prosperity without a war 
—and the awful price in blood and 
tears.” 


¢ ¢ 


From the Agricultural Letter, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago: “‘In- 
surance against disaster, not produc- 
tion incentives’,—is this the new and 
proper role for farm price supports? 
The idea has been proposed off and 
on ever since the Government as- 
sumed important responsibility for the 
pricing of farm commodities. The 
Congress has recently taken a halting 
but significant step in that direction.” 


In recent months some colleges of 
agriculture have been pointing at 
vocational agriculture as an influence 
which prevents “adequate preparation 
of students for success in college.” 

Commenting on this point of view 
recently, E. V. Walton of Texas A & M 
College said, “The great body of evi- 
dence in the United States concerning 
the quality of college performance on 
the part of vocational credit students 
as compared to non-vocational credit 
students is repetitious with such 
phrases as ‘no significant differences,’ 
‘superior in agriculture,’ ‘equal in 
other fields,’ ‘vocational agriculture 
is as satisfactory as other curricula 
for college preparation,’ ‘former stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture ex- 
celled by one-third of a mark’.” 


¢ 


Dr. J. C. Miller, dean of the School 
of Agriculture at Texas A & M Col- 
lege, told a Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence audience, “Enrollment in agri- 
culture has declined throughout the 
country since 1950. And that is not 
the whole story; the tragedy is that 
agriculture is not getting its share of 


top students because they are the 
ones most generally attracted by en- 
gineering or some other profession.” 


Speaking before the 8th Annual 
Margarine Conference at Boca Raton, 
Fla., Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
said, “Our much berated (farm) 
abundance, far from being a liability, 
is a tremendous asset in the world’s 
struggle for peace and freedom—an 
asset still waiting to be fully utilized 
with greater boldness and compassion 
.... Food, not guns, may well decide 
mankind’s future destiny.” 


¢ 


Speaking on the topic “A City 
Fellow Looks at the Farm Problem”, 
Arthur A. Smith, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Dallas, 
Tex., said, “The Soil Bank program 
thus far cannot be called a success by 
any means. In fact, we seem not to be 
able to solve the so-called farm 
problem by any government action 
yet devised. CCC has nearly 7 billion 
dollars tied up in surplusses whose 
storage, insurance, and other expenses 
may be close to a million dollars a 
day. The worst of the surplus prob- 
lem is in three products—corn, wheat, 
and cotton.” 


Says Harry W. Schaller, chairman, 
Agricultural Commission, The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, “One of 
the major problems in agriculture 
today is the financial position of those 
farmers operating smaller units.” 


¢ 


Says Dr. Milo J. Peterson, head of 
the Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of’ Minnesota, 
“Adult education provides the best 
opportunity for real vocational agri- 
cultural education. And yet it is the 
high school-FFA part of vocational 
agriculture that has, through the 
years, had more than the lion’s share 
of time, money, and attention. Cap- 
tive audiences, composed of high 
school boys, have occupied the 
teacher’s time.” 


¢ ¢ 


Loyal Joos, writing in a recent 
issue of “The Visitor”, said, “As more 
and more high schools add courses in 
agricultural arts, agricultural science, 
or general agriculture, they will be 
serving a need which does not dis- 
place the original need for vocational 
education for farm people. Like the 
third little pig, we shall find room for 
our brothers in their need—if we 
have built well.” 


¢ 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson says the new farm bill passed 
by Congress “is a long step toward 
freedom for our farmers and away 
frem control over farming by rigid 
government formula.” Although the 
law “is not all the Administration 
sought,” the Secretary says, “it is 
based on the sound principle that a 
wider range of price supports will 
lead to expanded markets.” 
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{ LET WATER 


Gam 2 & 


FREEZE! 


Automatic 
LINE-O-HEAT LINE-O-HEAT 


So ruggedly constructed it can take a 
beating and keep on heating to prevent 
freezing of pipes, pumps, etc. a. to 
install, inexpensive to buy and use. Both 
regular and new Automatic Line-0-Heat 
with built-in thermostat come in 10 
lengths from 4’ to 80’ from $2.40 and 
$6.90 respectively. 240-volt Line-O-Heat 
for laying cage waterers, soil warming, 
etc., comes in 40’, 80’, 120° and 1 
lengths from $8.90, 


For More £992... 
AUTOMATIC 50° 
WATER WARMER 


Flocks average 12 more eggs 
per hen when water is kept 
at 50° with this U/L and 
approved warmer. Costs 
$6.45 less than an egg a day to use. 


Write for Free Literature 


the SMITH=GATES corp. 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 


ANOTHER HOMASOTE FIRST 


WITH THE NEW 


HOMASOTE “48” ROOFING PANELS 
2 men roof 4 squares an hour 


For a permanent AS SIMPLE 
roof — with AS... 
maximum economy 
—combine 8’ x 12’ 
Homasote 

Primary Panels 

with 4’ x 8’ 

Cover Panels, 

as here pictured. 2 
(Other dimensions A 
may be used, as 

roof area dictates.) 
Fine appearance 

and top insulating 
value are the 

quick results. 

For the required 
specifications 

as te structure, 
application and 
maintenance, 

mail the coupon 

for fully illus- 

trated folder and 

other Homasote 
literature. You'll 

be dollars and 

hours ahead! Cc 


HOMASOTE company, Dept. K-42 
Trenton 3, New Jersey 
Send me free folders on: 
Farm Board () Homasote “48” Roofing 
Trussed Arch 5 Poultry Houses 
Homasote (72-pg.) Handbook, 
for which | enclose 10¢ 
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Ideas 
That Work 


King and Queen Contest Increases Interest in 4-H 


We increased the enrollment in 4-H in our county 15 per- 
cent this year by conducting a king and queen contest. 

Before inaugurating this contest we had trouble starting 
4-H clubs early enough to complete projects. But with local 
merchants, local leaders, and the boys and girls all partici- 
pating in the king and queen contest, our 4-H enrollment 
immediately perked up. Each club took part in the contest by 
furnishing entertainment committees, refreshments, clean-up, 
etc. Then the merchants of the county became involved in the 
contest when they donated prizes. 

After this event we had leaders and youngsters coming to 
us to start 4-H clubs in their area—W. H. Lazar, assistant 
county agent, Franklin, Pa. 


Create Interest In the Ag Bulletin Board 


To create interest in reading our ag bulletin board, I typed 
out some coupons for 25, 50 cents, and one dollar. I placed 
these on the bulletin board at various times and paid students 
the face value of the coupon when it was presented to me. 
Believe me, I have a lot more interest in our bulletin board 
since I inaugurated this practice—James R. Griffitt, vo-ag 
instructor, North Fannin Rural High School, Ivanhoe, Tez. 


Rubber Stamp Gives FFA Theme to Banquet Items 


I use my official FFA rub- 
ber stamp on napkins (as 
pictured), paper plates, and 
place cards at my FFA ban- 
quets. This gives the FFA 
theme to these affairs at an 
economical cost.—James R. 
Grifitt, vo-ag instructor, 
Ivanhoe, Tex. 


Why Not Feature a ‘Bulletin of the Month’’? 


Do you hide your bulletins, or are they widely distributed? 

Why not feature a “bulletin of the month” like the home 
dem. ostration agent in Hillsboro county, Milford, N.H., who 
made arrangements to feature a new bulletin on agriculture, 
4-H, gardening, and home economics each month in the vari- 
ous public libraries throughout the county. 

Interested readers sign their name to a list for free copies. 
Thus, the Hillsboro county agent’s office reaches and is of 
service to more people throughout the county.—Charles L. 
Stratton, Windham, N.H. 


Do you have an idea that works? Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or teaching techniques that you have used 
successfully in YOUR work with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 
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P U RIN A VISITS ANOTHER FARMER OF TOMORROW 


Seventh-grade boy scores 
with registered Yorkshires 


Scotty Rumble, who lives near Prince- 
ton, Indiana, is just about a dozen 
years old...in the seventh grade at 
school...in his third year with his 
youth organization. Yet his record 
might well be the envy of many an 
older boy. 

Competing with other youths in 1956, 
he showed the Grand Champion pen 
of three Yorkshires at the Tri-State 
Market Hog Show in Evansville... 
the Grand Champion Yorkshire 
Barrow at the Gibson County Fair, 
in Princeton . . . the Reserve Champion 
Barrow of Indiana at Tri-State Fair 
...the Grand Champion Yorkshire 
Barrow at the Gibson County Fair. 
And, competing in the open class, 
he showed the Reserve Champion 
Barrow of all breeds at the Gibson 
County Fair. His 1957 showings all 
were in the youths’ class and he had 
the Grand Champion gilt of all breeds 
and the Reserve Champion Yorkshire 
Barrow at the Gibson County Fair. 
Scotty has plenty of time to think 
about the future, but he already is 
planning to go to college and study 
animal husbandry, with special interest 
in hogs. 

Purina congratulates Scotty Rumble 
...Farmer of Tomorrow...on his 
past successes and his future plans. 


Scotty Rumble’s registered Yorkshires 
are on the Purina Program . .. as were 
his winners of 1956-57. He appreciates 
the help and advice he gets from his 
Purina Dealer, Ed Harvey Farm Supply, 
in Princeton. Whether you are raising 
livestock or poultry for showing or for 
market, there is a nearby Purina Dealer 
ready to serve you. 


The purebred Yorkshire that Scotty Rumble is > [iE 
holding is from his prize-winning stock. a 


F: FEED PURINA...YOU CAN DEPEND 
| ON THE CHECKERBOARD FOR 
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For better news articles, remember... . . 


@ THE COUNTY AGENT and I 

were driving back to town after 
an interview with an East Texas 
broiler grower. “I’m sorry I didn’t 
select a better story prospect for you,” 
the county agent told me. 

“But you did get me a good story— 
an excellent one,” I quickly replied. 

The editor to whom I submitted the 
article confirmed my judgment. He 
wrote, “The article is good and I 
especially like the slant you gave it. 
If more broiler growers vould follow 
the practice recommended, the broiler 


THE STORY IN BRIEF: 


Writing a feature story is 
not as difficult as it sounds. 
You simply need to know a few 
rules before you begin the task. 

One of the most important 
points in successful writing is 
in selecting the slant for the 
story. Look for the unusual. 
Avoid the routine, run-of-the- 
mill type of information. 

Nail down the story angle 
early in the interview. Then 
you can ask questions that re- 
late to the topic chosen for 
writing the feature. Don’t try 
to use all the information you 
get in the story. Use only that 
which is pertinent. 

Once you've decided on the 
slant for your story, dig in. Ask 
questions. Get details. Forget 
about farm activities that do 
not relate directly to the topic. 
Take notes. Don’t count on 
writing from memory. Write 
your account as if you were 
simply telling someone about 
it. 
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the Slant That 


by A. B. Kennerly, Texas A & M College 


business would be in much better 
financial condition.” 

Looking back on the interview as I 
drove along with the agent, I could 
understand his observation. Most of 
the interview brought out conven- 
tional practices that go to make a 
success in the broiler industry. Noth- 
ing spectacular was uncovered. 

But the agent had failed to give 
proper value to one little detail the 
grower had mentioned among the 
many he gave in response to my 
queries. The grower had said, “I 
grow only three batches of broilers 
a year—that way, I miss the poor 
markets around Thanksgiving and 
Christmas.” And that was the story. 
Around this statement, I wove the 
many sanitary practices he used that 
avoided any sickness among his 
chickens last year. I told of his mar- 
keting methods. I told of the ven- 
tilating system. But through it all I 
continued the idea of making money 
through the “miss-a-batch” system. 

The agent listened as I told him the 
slant I planned to give the story. “I 
knew all the time about his system of 
missing the late fall markets,” he said, 
“but I didn’t think it was important 
enough to make a story.” 


Slant Makes the Difference 


It has been my pleasure to inter- 
view hundreds of farm families in 
company with county agricultural 
agents. The agents have arranged for 
the interview and it is nothing un- 
usual for them to be disappointed in 
the results of the i. terview—that is, 
until after they learn the slant to the 
story. 

A story on a dairyman in South 
Texas got an _ undeserved large 
amount of space in « local newspaper 
because of the slant. He was a suc- 
cessful dairyman but no more so than 
scores of others no further distant 
from him than a couple of newspaper 
routes. My notes covered every de- 
tail of his operation. He had a tele- 
phone in his milking barn to save 
him time which might have provided 


a good slant for the story: He was 
an extremely busy man whose advise 
and counsel were sought by farmers 
and civic leaders alike. 

He was using the best feeding prac- 
tices to get high production. But that 
slant would have been trite. Then, 
the real story came to me. Here was 
a dairyman who was pampering his 
cows, waiting on them hand and foot. 
He would let them do nothing for 
themselves that he could do for them. 
Even the pastures were located near 
his barns. The cultivated fields are 
farther away in the area where most 
dairymen would have put the pasture. 


Get Slant Early 


The slant for any story, or the angle 
as some call it, should be nailed down 
within fifteen minutes from the time 
the interview begins. Otherwise, 
questions must continue to be general 
and without a definite objective. I 
was interviewing a young couple who 
have been in the poultry business for 
just six years; yet, in spite of a very 
meager start, they have a huge op- 
eration. One of the agents had pointed 
out the acre garden that kept the fam- 
ily of four supplied with fresh vege- 
tables as being the story. We were 
not long into the interview until I 
learned they had their own truck to 
haul broilers to market and for cus- 
tom hauling for other broiler growers. 

“Does the income from custom 
work take care of the cost of hauling 
your own broilers?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” the wife replied. “And 
more. You see, we have an account- 
ing system that shows the actual cost 
of operating the truck, including de- 
preciation, driver’s salary, insurance 
and all expenses. Then we credit the 
truck account with income from cus- 
tom hauling and income from our own 
hauling, charging the broiler account 
a cent a pound for hauling our broil- 
ers to market.” 

That was my story—how one of the 
best accounting systems I’ve seen on 
a farm kept the husband-wife part- 
nership advised on daily activities— 
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Makes the Story 


What do you look for when interviewing 
for a feature article? How do you ask 
the right kind of questions to get 
the right slant to your article? 
These questions are answered in this article. 


This was just another ribbon cane syrup 
making story until | learned that two 


Tired of writing about such common- 
place things as fence building? Milim 


new practices had come into the opera- County Agent J. D. Moore (right) brought 
tions. Slant: How butane for fuel and in a county commissioner to reveal how 
irrigation are reviving an old farm he builds super-duper low-cost fences 


enterprise. along the highway right-of-way. 
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“AMERICA’S MOST. USED 
AG LEADER 


The finest 
most complete 


FEATURING! directory of its kind 


Mt Commercial Literature Directory— 
Listings of teaching aids, charts. book!cts. bulletins, 
etc., that would be of value in counseling and advising 
farmers. 


D. A— 
Department Officials, Extension Service, Soi! Conserva- 
tion Service, Farmers Home Administration 
Agricultural Colleges— 
Land-Grant College Personnel, Agricu!tural Experi- 
ment Stations 

National Assoc. County Agricultural Agents, National 
Assoc. County 4-H Club Agents, Vocational Agricul- 
tural Teachers Assoc., Farm Bureau, National Grange 


* Other Farm Organizations 


st 1959 DIRECTORY IN AG LEADER FIELD 
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how they were using their records to 
shape profit-making decisions. 


Ask Plenty Questions 


Deciding on the slant for a story 
will keep the writer from “chasing 
rabbits.” Only a small portion of the 
information gained at the interview 
can be used in the story. But once 
having decided on the slant, all ques- 
tions can be pointed to getting the 
most important information regarding 
the story-angle of the activities. 


Sometimes the slant can be decided 
upon before getting the story. This 
is always a fortunate procedure. I’m 
leaving tomorrow for a _ subsistence 
type story. The family produces many 
of its own needs, but my slant will be 
that the family is doing it in 1958 
style. If the story is what I think it is 
judging from the meager information 
I have on it, I will tell how the fam- 
ily grows their own beef, pork, and 
mutton, their own fruit and vege- 
tables, how they use a machine shop 
to build farm equipment and a wood- 
working shop to build other house- 
hold and farmstead equipment. But 
unlike the pioneers who accomplished 
the tasks with muscle and brawn it’s 
all now done with electric appliances 
and machinery. That will be the 
story. 

Sometimes the slant may come 
from a statement made during the 
interview. I was doing a tomato 
story in East Texas and one of the 
men I interviewed said, “I used to 
take a mule and grow a million to- 
mato plants each year, but with com- 
petition from the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, I can dispose of only a half 
million.” That gave my story its 
slant: How outside competition has 
hit the East Texas tomato market. 


It’s not difficult to hit upon a slant 
for a story. Look about for some un- 
usual activity—something that’s dif- 
ferent from the general run, and build 
the story around it. Your local edi- 
tor will appreciate the extra trouble, 
and your readers are more likely to 
remember. End. 


Baby Sitter Troubles? 


Having trouble getting mixed farm 
groups out to meetings because of 
baby sitter problems? David P. 
Hurld, Jr., Essex county, Massachu- 
setts, agricultural agent, solved the 
problem at an important sheep breed- 
ers meeting by asking folls to bring 
their youngsters. He set up a play 
pen, and, as it was a fall meeting, ar- 
ranged for an apple dunking contest 
and games for youngsters while their 
parents were getting some real down- 
to-earth facts on better sheep farm- 
ing.—Charles L. Stratton, 71A West 
Shore Rd., Windham, N.H. 
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SPOTLIGHTING 


by Gerald McKay 


COMMUNICATION METHODS 


How will the changes in postal rates affect mailing 


of audio-visual materials? Who watches farm TV? 


A List Of Free Tapes 


If you don’t already have it, you'll 
be interested in “Educators Guide to 
Free Tapes, Scripts and Transcrip- 
tions.” The Guide is compiled and 
edited by Walter Wittich and Bertie 
Halsted of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. It is sold by Educators Progress 
Service at Randolph, Wisconsin. 


To Help You Sort Slides 


This device will help you pick out 
the slides you want on a particular 
subject. It’s a “Slide-Sorter” which 
rests flat on a table and will hold up 
to forty 2 x 2 slides. 

A softly illuminated translucent 
surface enables you to sort transpar- 
encies, trace mimeograph stencils, 
draw silhouettes and do similar jobs. 

Manufacturer is the H. E. Geist 
Company, 8620 Lorain Avenue, Cleve- 
land 2, Ohio. It is very reasonably 
priced. 


Farm Television Viewing 


What subjects do farmers prefer 
when watching television? What are 
the time preferences of folks who 
watch farm and home TV shows? 

These and other questions were an- 
swered to some extent in a recent 
survey made in Boone County, Mis- 
souri by the University’s Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Subjects in which 60 percent or 
more of the household heads indicated 


interest were: 


® Insects and diseases of plants and 
animals 

@ Farm and home safety 

® Use of commercial fertilizers 

®@ Machinery maintenance and care 

Animal husbandry 

® Grain and seeds 


Some of the people questioned were 
classed as non-farm since they worked 
100 days or more off the farm. The 
preference for subjects in this group 
was quite similar to the preference of 
the full-time farmers. 

Wives of both groups suggested 
these subjects: 


® Plant and animal diseases 


Foods—nutrition and preparation 
Clothing 

Farm and home safety 
Household furnishings 


As to time preference for television 
shows, the majority said no particular 
day was best. However, 62 percent of 
both men and women preferred the 7 
and 8 P.M. hours in summer and 6 and 
7 P.M. hours in winter. Practically no 
one suggested afternoon hours for 
farm and home television shows. 


Manila Envelope Folder 


Filing 8% x 11 information sheets 
where they are easily seen is the 
point in favor of a bulletin rack 
filing system used in the Extension 
office in Lewiston, Minn. 

The vertical filing unit is made by 
stapling a series of 8% x 11 manila 
envelopes together with each overlap- 
ping the other about 2% inches. The 
entire assembly is held on the peg- 
board bulletin rack with a coat 
hanger. 

In the photo below, Mary Sieben- 
aler, Extension office assistant, adds 
another information sheet to the spec- 
ial bulletin rack. 


Vertical file for information bulletins. 


Postal Changes Affect Film Mailing 


When you mail films, filmstrips, 
tapes or other teaching materials this 
fall, you may find the postal rates are 
different from what they were last 
June. In general, shippers of audio- 
visual materials came out pretty well 
in the recent postal law changes put 
in effect by congress. 

Most films, filmstrips, etc., go by 
fourth class mail, either under the 
book or the library book rate. The 
book rate was increased from 8 cents 
to 9 cents for the first pound and from 
4 cents to 5 cents on each additional 
pound. The library book rate was not 
changed, but the area to which is ap- 
plies was increased from the first 
three zones to the entire United 
States. 

If you do much mailing of audio- 
visual materials, it will pay you to 
discuss the new rates with your local 
postmaster. There may be other 
changes in the postal laws which will 
affect your operations also. 


New Thin Magnetic Tape 


Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co. has announced a new magnetic 
tape on a 7/10 mil polyester base 
which is the thinnest and strongest yet 
released for general use. 

Identified as “Scotch 200,” the tape 
is available in 2400 foot lengths on 
regular size reels. With a dual track 
recorder running at 334 _ inches 
per second, you can record 4 hours of 
material on one tape. 


Weekly Editors Want Pictures 


Recently the South Dakota Exten- 
sion Service queried the state’s weekly 
editors about their use of pictures in 
connection with local news. Eighty- 
seven out of ninety-one editors indi- 
cated they would use more pictures if 
the agents would provide them. 

All said they wanted more stories, 
and they wanted shorter ones. An- 
other suggestion from the editors was 
that news stories be written in third 
person. End. 
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Agricultural, 4-H, and Home Extension agents 
in 30 Wisconsin counties were asked three 
questions about an area of their work, spe- 
cifically, providing information on farm and 
home practices to their constituents. The chart 
above shows there wos quite a variation in 
their opinions of what they were actually do- 
ing, what they thought they should be doing, 
and what they thought farmers would like them 
to do with this specific phase of their work. 
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A Study of the COUNTY 


As the chart at left very forcibly 
shows, there’s quite a bit of differ- 
ence between what agents think 
they should be doing and what 
they are actually doing. What's 
more, farmers have still another 
concept of what the agent should 
do. 

This leaves the extension agent in 
quite a quandary. Whom should he 
please—the farmer, himself, or the 
agricultural committee? How can 
agents define their roles clearly 
and remain popular to local, state, 
regional, and national groups? 
This special study of Wisconsin 
agents points up the need for an- 
swers to these pressing questions. 


@ THE COUNTY EXTENSION 

agent is one of the most unique 
educators anywhere in the world. 

His role in serving farm people 
has grown out of a combination of 
“grass roots” initiative and coopera- 
tive arrangement between federal 
government, Land Grant colleges, 
and local sponsoring bodies. 

Beginning with the demonstra- 
tions on boll-weevil control in the 
South by Seaman Knapp, it has con- 
tinued in its mission of serving the 
needs of farm people whenever and 
wherever they arise. 


Agent Has Many Roles 


After winning the confidence of 
farm people, extension agents have 
found many new responsibilities. 
During the depression of the 1930’s 
and the second World War, the 
Cooperative Extension Service as- 
sumed the responsibility for estab- 
lishing and conducting new pro- 
grams in the interests of the national 
welfare. 

As the problems of agriculture 


have become more complex, county 
extension agents are expected to 
deal with problems of management, 
marketing, community services, and 
public policy. 

Hence, in the same day, an exten- 
sion agent may find himself diag- 
nosing a crop or livestock disease, 
meeting with a local civic group to 
advise on their agricultural pro- 
gram, holding a public policy meet- 
ing as part of a state-wide program, 
and supervising the election of Pro- 
duction-Marketing Administration 
officials as required by law. 

How does the agent decide how to 
allocate his time between these vari- 
ous functions? Or, to which does he 
give priority if he can’t do all of 
them? 

This is one of the major problems 
facing the county extension agent 
as more demands are made of him. 
New jobs are added in keeping with 
the state, regional and national 
problems of agriculture and yet his 
constituents in the county continue 
to call on him to help with the many 
problems which arise on the farm. 


A Study Is Made 


This problem of the functions of 
the Extension Service and how these 
functions are influenced by “what 
farm people want” was one concern 
of a recent study of “The County 
Extension Agent in Wisconsin.” The 
agricultural agent, home agent, and 
4-H Club agent in 30 counties were 
asked to rank the four major func- 
tions below according to: (a) em- 
phasis during the past year, (b) 
what farm people want, and (c) 
what they should be (as they see it). 


© Providing information on specific 
farm and home practices. 


© Teaching the underlying princi- 
ples of farming and homemaking. 


® Consulting in the analysis and 
management of the total farm and 
home enterprise. 
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EXTENSION 


by Eugene A. Wilkening 


Chairman, Dept. of Rural Sociology 
University of Wisconsin 


© Providing information and leader- 
ship for community services and 
activities (recreation, health, 
safety, art). 


There is general agreement among 
all three agent groups that providing 
information on specific farm and 
home practices has been the main 
focus of extension work in the past 
and that this is what farm people 
want. About four-fifths of the agents 
felt that most farm people wanted 
this function emphasized more than 
either of the other three. 

However, when asked what func- 
tion “should receive most emphasis” 
there was about an equal split among 
the first three functions. This sug- 
gests that some agents feel they 
should give higher priority to teach- 
ing principles and to consulting in 
management problems than they 
have in the past. 

The increased concern for man- 
agement problems probably reflects 
an increased emphasis on state and 
national levels at about the time of 
the study. The higher ranking of 
teaching principles likely reflects an 
emphasis upon the “teacher” role of 
the extension agent as opposed to 
the “salesman” or “service” role. 

It is worth noting that only a few 
agents ranked the function of “pro- 
viding information and leadership 
for community services and activi- 
ties (recreation, health, safety, art, 
etc.),” first, although some ranked 
it second, and, third, according to 
emphasis it should receive. 


The findings of this study suggest 
a certain amount of dissatisfaction 
on the part of extension agents with 
the functions they perform. In an 
attempt to please local interests 
they spend more time answering re- 
quests and meeting with local civic 
and other special interest groups 
than they feel is justified from their 
point of view. Yet, they feel that 
this is necessary in order to win 
public support for their work. 
Their feelings are justified, since 
interviews with the county agricul- 
tural committee members in the 30 
Wisconsin counties failed to rank 
the functions of “teaching the prin- 
ciples of farming and homemaking” 
and “consulting in management 
matters” as high as do the agents. 
Should the agent’s office continue 
to be the “service station” to which 
farm people go for needs as they 
arise? Or, should there be an at- 
tempt to redefine the role of the 
agent to conform with his concep- 
tion of himself as an educator in 
the principles behind the practices, 
as a farm business analyst, or as a 
facilitator and organizer of activi- 
ties and services for rural people. 
True, the agent or the Extension 
Service does not have to choose 
strictly between one or the other, 
since all four are performed to some 
extent by most agents. But, at the 
present time, there are not enough 
resources in most counties to em- 
phasize all functions equally well. 
And there is divergence among 


agents and between agents and local 
leaders as well as between the 
agents and their superiors as to the 
emphasis these functions should re- 
ceive. 

Furthermore, administrative pro- 
cedures within the Extension Service 
are set up to report and to evaluate 
certain of these functions better 
than others. 

If the county extension agent is 
to become a professional with a set 
of skills, knowledge and abilities 
different from that of the commer- 
cial salesman, the veterinarian, the 
county fair manager, or the many 
other public and private persons 
dealing with the farmer, he must see 
a distinctive role for himself and 
prepare for it. 

© He may see himself as a person 
with expert technical knowledge 
who keeps up with the latest infor- 
mation in either most or in special- 
ized aspects of farming. Here again 
the agent would like to see himself 
more as a “specialist” than he has 
has been in the past, since he can’t 
keep up with all areas equally well 
as farming becomes more specialized. 

® Or he may see himself as a farm 
business analyst which requires not 
only knowledge of technology but 
also knowledge of the “economics” 
of the farm and of the “noneco- 
nomic” considerations such as the 
capacities and motivation of the 
farm operator and his family. 

© Finally, he may see himself 
more as a person who is able to 
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PRODUCERS OF 


FUNK’S 
G-HYBRIDS 


THE GREAT STORY 


or CORN 


The fabulous story of civiliza- 
tion in our western world. 
Traces the spread of corn 
from the earliest Inca civili- 
zation to today and modern 
hybrids. Recommended for 
all above sixth grade. (39 
min.-color) 


RESEARCH 
ACRES 


A picture you'll always 
remember. Shows how hybrid 
corn is made. Includes such 
difficult shots as pollen send- 
ing its delicate pollen tube 
through the silk. High school 
and up. (27 min.-color) 


Available now for your meeting 
Order them at no charge from the 


Farm Film Foundation 
1731 Eye St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


AG LEADERS 
ARE 

IMPORTANT 
TO— 

AGRICULTURE 
TO— 

YOUR 

ADVERTISING 


Editorial Opportunity 


Good opening available for assistant 
editor on poultry m gazine. Prefer in- 
dividual with some aining in agricul- 
tural journalism anc with liking for 
layout and production. Experience de- 
sirable but not essential. Send us an 
outline of your qualifications and ask 
for more information. Box 102, Better 
Farming Methods, Sandstone Bldg., 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


stimulate and activate the interests 
of people about local, regional and 
national problems. This requires 
skills in working with people, in 
bringing diverse groups together, in 
arriving at a consensus and in ob- 
taining the commitment of people to 
take the leadership to organize a 
4-H Club, a marketing cooperative, 
a Dairy Herd Improvement Asso- 
ciation, a citizens committee to se- 
cure a youth camp, or other similar 
activity. 


There is need for agents to think 
through their roles and try to define 
them more clearly in terms of their 
long term effects as well as in terms 
of more immediate results. The 
agent must take into account local, 
state and national interests without 
being a captive of any one. But he 
needs to know when to say “no,” 
convincingly to demands made upon 
him in order to perform those func- 
tions which others cannot. End. 


NEW 


BOOKS 


| 
| 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR VOCATION- 
AL AGRICULTURE, published by 
Demeter Books, Knoxville, Tenn. 

AUTHOR: V. R. Cardozier, Associate 
Professor, Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. PUBLICATION 
DATE: February 25, 1958. DATA: First 
edition, cloth bound, 213 pages. 
PRICE: $3.75. 

This book sets forth procedures and 
practices in public relations that will be 
of value to all teachers of vocational 
agriculture. It tells the teacher what to 
do and how to do it in the field of public 
relations. 


RECORDS FOR FARM MANAGEMENT, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

AUTHOR: John A. Hopkins, formerly 
Professor of Ag Economics, lowa State 
College, and Deane A. Turner, Principal, 
University of Minnesota, Southern School 
of Agriculture, Waseca, Minn. PUBLICA- 
TION DATE: February, 1958. DATA: 
First edition, cloth bound, 218 pages. 
PRICE: $5.35. 

The purpose of this book is to pre- 
sent a simple system of keeping and 
analyzing farm records. It describes 
in detail the single entry accounting 
system such as is used on thousands of 
Farms in the United States. 
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FUNK’S 
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ati 


BASIC. 


COPPER SULFATE 


A chemically stable copper fungi- 
cide containing not less than 53° 
metallic copper... for spraying or 
__ dusting truck and citrus crops. Espe- 
cially effective in controlling persis- 
tent fungus diseases. Prevent fungus 
_ diseases through application of Tri- 
Basic Copper Sulfate before fungus 


a 


Particularly effective on potatoes. 
Also on many vegetable crops. 

C-Zink is excellent for correct- 
ing Copper and Zinc deficiencies 
and for stimulating plant growth. 
Contains 48% Copper and 4% 
Zinc. Applied to foliage in spray or 
dust forms 


DUST MIXTURES 


Tennessee’s Nu-Z, Nu-lron, Nu-M 
and Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate are 
especially suited for use in prepar- 
ing nutritional and fungicidal spray 
and dust mixtures. 


FUNGUS DISEASES 


AGRICULTURAL 


_ For disease control and prevention. 


“MUTRITIONAL 
DEFICIENCIES 


NU-IRO* 
(Nutritional iron’ 


30% as metallic. Chelated 

540% os metallic—applied to foliage 
plants for correction of fron 
ficiencies. 


AND 


oNu-Z contains 52% metallic zinc... 
‘Con be applied directly to the plan’ 


(Noetritional Zinc) 


despray or dust form . .. Stimulates 


C H E M A L ond corrects zinc de- 


NU-MANES®© 


(Manganous Oxide) 


There’s a superior TC 
product to correct most @& 

and TRI-BASIC COPPER i" nganese content of the soi!... 
SULFATE to prevent and ‘Applied in spray or dust form. 
control certain persistent 

fungus diseases. a (Nutritional Manganese) 


A nutritional manganese compound 
to be fed to the plants through di- 
rect application in spray or dust 
correct manganese de- 


extremely effective nutritional 


ficiencies and to stimulate healthier 
“Ee plant growth. 

% 
ES-MIN-EL 

The ESsential MiMeral Elements . . . Contains Mon- 
ganese, Copper, legm, Zine, Boron and Magnesium. all 
essential to healthy, productive soil. Fruits and vege- 
tables rich in Grow in soll poor in 
minerals. For soil@ppiication. Es-Min-El in spray or 
dust form for te the plants Iso 
available... . Manganese Zinc 


and Copper. 
WE WILL CUSE MIX MINERAL MIXTURES TO 


YOUR OWN) SPECIFICATIONS IN LARGE Of 
SMALL 


For Information on These Nutritional Products, Write, Wire or P/:one Us. 
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Better Farming 
/ Methods 


© Preferred by READERS 


There is a dependable way to 
measure a _ publication’s value: 
Ask the readers. 
Through an independent survey, 
2345 vo-ag teachers, county agents, 
and soil conservationists were 
asked: Which of the three princi- 
pal leader publications they found 
most helpful. Among agricultural 
leaders who receive all three publi- 
cations, BFM is preferred 3 to 1 
over the second publication in the 
field. 

This survey, completed in April, 
1957, gave the same result as every 
survey since 1947. 


© Preferred by 
MANUFACTURERS 


There is another way to measure 
any publication’s value: Ask the 
manufacturers who advertise their 
products in it. 

Again in 1957, Better Farming 
Methods led the second publication 
in advertising revenue by 36 per- 
cent and the third publication by 
206 percent. 

Manufacturers invested $234,294 
in advertisements they placed in 
Better Farming Methods during 
1957. 


Professional Magazine 
for Leaders 


who TRAIN and ADVISE 
Farmers 


33,000 copies monthly 


WATT PUBLISHINS Co. 

Sandstone Building 

MOUNT MORRIS. ILL. 
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Dice Tell the Story 


Dr. Norman Thompson and his giant dice. 


| 
| Dr. Norman Thompson, Michigan 
State University professor, uses the 
| familiar tools of the “crap shooter” to 
| shoot the bull about an entirely dif- 
ferent subject—potato genetics. 
The farm crops professor uses the 
giant dice to show the pairing of 
chromosomes in the breeding of pota- 
| toes. With each die used to depict a 
| pair of chromosomes, Dr. Thompson 
is able to better explain the more than 
1,200 combinations you get when you 
breed potatoes with four sets of 


chromosomes per cell (tetraploid). 

Michigan State University research 
is currently endeavoring to develop a 
potato with two sets of chromosomes 
per cell (diploid), recombine the de- 
sirable characteristics in this potato 
with a similar spud, and then grow 
the vegetables commercially as tetra- 
ploids. 

Manufacturers of potato chips are 
especially interested in new potato 
varieties which can be used to make 
better potato chips. 


. PREPARE YOUR LESSON WELL. 
A lack of proper preparation is the 
unpardonable sin of a_ teacher. 
Nothing will inspire the confidence 
of his class so quickly as the teach- 
er who makes adequate prepara- 
tion of his lesson 


. BE PRESENT V'HENEVER POS- 
SIBLE. Unnecessary absences will 
not teach your students to be 
punctual in their attendance, and 
will hinder interest and progress 
in your class. When it is necessary 
to be absent, always advise your 
substitute in sufficient time for 
him to make necessary prepara- 


tion. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR THE TEACHER 


3. BE ON TIME. Negligence and in- 
difference on the part of the 
teacher will soon be absorbed by 
the class. Be present several min- 
utes before the time set for the 
class to begin. 

. BE PERSONALLY INTERESTED 
IN EACH MEMBER OF YOUR 
CLASS. Call members by their 
names. Be interested in the limita- 
tions and problems of each mem- 
ber of your class, and willingly 
give such attention or assistance to 
those problems as you can. 

. BE ATTENTIVE OF THE PHYS- 
ICAL CONDITIONS OF YOUR 
CLASSROOM. Before beginning 


| 
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| 

| 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


October 1-2—Theodore Roosevelt Conservation 
Conference, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Contact Kenneth Holum, conference chairman, 
Box 472, Aberdeen, S. D. 


October 6-11—Sixth Annual International Dairy 
Stock Show, International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago Stock Yards. 


October 9—Annual Meeting of the Vermont Feed 
Dealers and Manufacturers Association, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington. Contact D. C. 
Henderson, secretary-treasurer, VFDMA, Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 


October 13-16—National 
Kansas City, Mo. 


October 19-22—Soil Conservation Society of 
America Convention, Asheville, N.C. 


October 27-30—83rd Annual Meeting of the 
American Forestry Association, Pioneer Hotel, 
Tucson, Ariz. Contact Fred E. Hornaday, execu- 
tive vice president, American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 919 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


November 16-18—1958 Convention of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Solutions Association, Nether- 
land Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, O. Contact 
M. F. Collie, executive secretary, National 
Fertilizer Solutions Association, 2217 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Novemb 21-27—National Farm-City Week. 
Contact National Headquarters, Farm-City 
Week, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 


November 30-December 4—National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, Ill. Contact Norman Min- 
drum, director, National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work, Inc., 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


March 19-20, 1959—1959 University of Maryland 
Nutrition Conference for Feed Manufacturers, 
Shoreham Hotel, 2500 Calvert, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Contact Richard D. Creek, chair- 
man, Nutrition Conference, University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 


FFA Convention, 


NEWSWRITING CONTEST WINNERS 


In the July 1958 issue of Better Farming 
Methods we announced a newswriting 
contest for our readers. From the 65 en- 
tries in this contest, the judges selected 


three first place winners. 


The winners, 


along with a brief description of their 
news articles, are listed below. 


FIRST PLACE: $15 


Jerry M. Gee, vo-ag teacher, 
Stafford, Kans. 


Jerry Gee’s article from the Staf- 
ford Courier offers a rebuttal to the 
oft-heard phrase, “Let’s make our 
boys engineers and scientists.” 

Writing an article to be printed 
during FFA Week, Gee did an excel- 
lent job of pointing out to Stafford 
Courier readers that there are still 
opportunities in agriculture. “I be- 
lieve there is a future in agriculture 
and that there always will be. If I 
didn’t I wouldn’t be able to teach 
these boys vocational agriculture,” 
said Gee. 

“To the people who say there is 
no future in farming, I would like to 
ask this question: ‘If there is no 
future in farming, what are you going 
to eat in a few years?’ We can live 
without many things. But food is not 
one of them.” 


SECOND PLACE: $10 


Emil Mosser, farm adviser, 
Carmi, Ill. 

Emil Mosser’s article from the 
Carmi Times, “White County Farmers 


Need Good Year”, was selected for 
second place. 


In this article, Mosser explained 
the farmer’s situation to all readers 
of the Carmi Times. His thoughts and 
interpretations were of as much 
value to non-farm readers as to farm 
readers. His efforts helped everyone 
to understand the problems the 
farmer faces as he begins a new crop 
year. 

“About 30,000 acres of farm land 
in the county did not produce a crop 
worth harvesting in 1957,” Mosser 
wrote. “Even in passing into history, 
1957 found time to take an additional 
slap at rural White county when a 
tornado ripped through the Spring- 
erton-Burnt Prairie communities on 
December 18.” 


THIRD PLACE: $5 


Eugene Doss, vo-ag teacher, 
Mulberry, Fla. 


The Mulberry Press carried a spe- 
cial supplement on farm safety last 
July. The dates: July 20-26. The 
occasion: National Farm Safety Week. 

The entire supplement was written 
by Mulberry Vo-Ag Teacher Eugene 
Doss. Special articles pointed up the 
safety campaign of the local FFA 
Chapter. Also, Doss included articles 
on cooperative safety campaigns 
with other youth organizations. End. 


the lesson, make necessary adjust- 
ments of the lights, ventilation, 
window shades, seating arrange- 
ments, maps, charts, blackboard, 
etc. 


6. BEGIN AND CLOSE PROMPT- 
LY. Do not wait for late comers, 
and do not extend the lesson be- 
yond the time set to end the 
class. A violation of either of these 
points will distract interest from 
your class. Your promptness will 
beget promptness in your pupils. 


7. DO NOT DO ALL THE TALK- 
ING. Do not make your lesson a 
lecture, as it takes a near genius 
to give an interesting lecture. 
Encourage class discussion. Never 
tell anything you can get your 
class to tell. 


8. DO NOT PERMIT ARGUMENTS 


IN YOUR CLASS. Nothing will 
kill interest more quickly. Per- 
mit discussions of differences, but 
when they turn into arguments, 
pass on to the next question or 
point of discussion. 


9. REALIZE YOUR SERIOUS RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES. Be as serious 
as possible about your teaching. 
Realize that what and how you 
teach may lead your pupils to 
fuller understanding and appre- 
ciation, or discourage their accept- 
ance of the facts presented. 


10.BE INTERESTED IN YOUR 
CLASS. Consider your students, 
and be wise in your teaching. A 
good slogan for teachers is: “If 
the student hasn’t learned—the 

teacher hasn’t taught.” 
—Victor H. Wohlford 


“You'd better consult the Soil Conservation 
Service, Joe. There are better ways of keeping 
your soil on the slopes than mixing cement 
with it!” 
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FARM MECHANICS 


@ HOW MUCH TIME should we 
devote to Farm Mechanics? What 

jobs should be taught in this course? 

These are two problems facing us. 

How can we make a simple plan to 
avoid leaving out some important 
problems? Have we been including 
the managerial jobs? 

In this column I will try to answer 
some of these questions. The material 
comes from a three-week summer 
school group of vocational agriculture 
teachers at the University of Maine. 

The tables included with this article 
suggest what educational areas in 
Farm Mechanics could be taught dur- 
ing a four-year program. 

You may observe that the first two 
years in Farm Shop are devoted to 
teaching basic skills. These prepare 
students for small jobs needed in the 
farm shop. Most of the skills learned 
during the first two years will be 
applied in machinery repair and 
maintenance, farm buildings, labor- 
saving devices, farm electricity, and 
soil conservation practices. 


CHART NO. 1—This chart gives a bare outline of a four-year farm mechanics program. Here 
12. The time devoted to each grade during the school year may be figured as about 65 days. 


by T. J. Wakeman 


Professor, Agricultural Engineering 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


During the last two years in Farm 
Shop there shoula be some special- 
ized farm shop jobs—like using the 
carbon arc torch. 

In farm buildings (Chart No. 1), 
note that the home farm shop is listed 
each year. Teachers use the home 
farm shop as an improvement project. 
The first year it could be called “Es- 
tablishing a Home Farm Shop,” and 
during each of the last three it could 
be “Improving the Home Farm Shop”. 

This will speed the building of 
functional home farm shops. 

The time to make projects for the 
home farm shop is when you are 
teaching basic skills on small projects 
such as saw horses, work benches, 
tool cabinets, etc. 

You may observe that Chart No. 1 
does not spell out the teaching areas 
and the sections of shop work. For 
this reason, another four-year pro- 


for school and farm 


gram is presented in Chart No. 2. 

Some teachers may not agree with 
the schedule presented in this chart. 
A few teachers want the last two 
six-week periods for unscheduled 
jobs, student’s choices, they say. This 
has been found very objectionable 
by most teachers. “Such a system 
usually ends up in disorganized con- 
fusion,” say Lester Felt, East Corinth, 
Me.; Henry Pack, Appomattox, Va.; 
and Angle Iron Nienhueser, Owens- 
ville, Mo. The projects should be 
scheduled during each six-week per- 
iod for the four years to prevent 
bottlenecks in using our inadequate 
equipment and limited shop space. 

It is the opinion of most teachers 
that the forge section of farm shop 
should be labeled “hot metal”. This 
indicates that the forge is only one 
source of heat for the farm shop. 

By following a four-year course 
outline such as the one described 
here, the students should have a good 
foundation in practical farm me- 
chanics on which to build. 


areas are given for grades 9, 10, 11, and 
This allows half the days in the school year for 


such unscheduled activities as teachers meetings, assemblies, fairs, etc. You will find a more detailed breakdown of the program in Chart No. 2. 


GUIDE FOR TIME DISTRIBUTION BY YEARS 


FARM MECHANICS 


Skills Developed While Making 
Small Projects Needed on Home 
Farm Plus Some Practice Jobs 
Involving Other Basic Skills 


FARM SHOP 


FARM POWER 


MACHINERY 


Home Farm Shop Home Farm Shop 


FARM BUILDINGS 


Plan the 
Farmstead Layout Water Systems 


CONVENIENCES 


FARM ELECTRICITY 


GRADE 9 


Tractor 
Maintenance 


Tillage 
Machinery 


GRADE 10 


Tractor 
Maintenance 


Planting 
Machinery 


Hone 
Machinery Shed 


Electrical Terms 


and Comput ing 
Cost of Service 


GRADE 11 


Tractor 
Maintenance 


Harvesting 
Machinery 


Sewage System 


Plan and Maintain 
Electrical System 
on the Farm 


GRADE 12 


Some Specialized Skills— 
Apply Shop Skills to Other 
Areas of Instruction During 
These Two Years 


. Tractor 
Maintenance 


Service 
Machinery 


Farm Shop Home Farm Shop 


‘Plan Farm Buildings Plan Farm Buildings 


Heating System 


Selecting and 
Maintaining 
Electrical Motors 


Integrate with 
Soil Conservation 
Irrigation 


7 
i. 
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hank Periods 
let 2od ard _4th Sth 6th 
A 
Setting Up the Free Hand =| _ Tool Fitt og arc Welding Cold Metal Woodwork 
B 
9 Woodwork Tool Fitting Arc Welding Cold Metal 
c ing Program based and Cold Meta! Woodwork Tool Fittin Arc Welding 
D jon Farm Survey Drawing Arc Welding Cold Metal Woodwork Too! Fitting 
ainting | Power Home Solder- : 
Farm Masonry Arc Welding Tractor lumbi ing Hot ‘Meta! 
stating Power Home | Solder- 
10 Hot ; Metal Farm Masonry Arc Welding Maintencece tk |Plumbing: ing 
Home Solder- ainging: Power 
Plumbing, ing Hot ' Metal Farm Masonry ’ Arc Welding Glazing ‘Woodwork 
D ainting Power Home Solder- ; 
lazing Woodwork Plumbing | ing Hot | Metal ' Farm Masonry Arc Welding 
A Repair & Maintenance of Farm Specialized Home Farm Facility 
rT Machinery Arc Welding Shop Projects Electricity Improvement 
’ Facility Repair & Maintenance of Farm Specialized Home Farm 
and Electricity Improvement Machinery Arc Welding Shop Projects 
c Specialized Home Farm Facility Repair & Maintenance of Farm 
12 Arc Welding | Shop Projects Electricity | Improvement 
D 


CHART NO. 2—This table shows the job areas for a four-year farm mechanics program. The first column gives the grade. The next column, 
“Groups”, indicates the breakdown of each class into smaller work groups. Each group might include from four to eight students, depending 
on the number in the class. The remainder of the chart indicates the plan of instruction for each six-week period. At the end of each six-week 
period, the groups are rotated so that by the end of the year each student has had the entire course. 


LET FFA FATHERS JOIN iN THE FUN 


A weed and crop identification contest 
for FFA fathers is conducted by our FFA 
chapter prior to the meal at our Parent 
and Son banquets. 

Twenty specimens of dried weeds are 
mounted on cardboard sheets. A number 
is attached to each sample. The weeds 
are covered with saran wrap and the 
edges bound with masking tape. The 
weed samples are placed on a long table 
inside the banquet auditorium. Each boy 
brings his father to the table where the 
father is given a pencil and a sheet num- 
bered from one to twenty. Each father 
identifies the weeds. 

A grading committee checks the papers 
as they are finished. 

After the meal, prizes are presented to 
the winner and a “booby” prize to the 
low scoring individual. Prizes given are 
usually a bottle of weed spray for the 
winner and an old rusty corn knife for 
the “booby” prize. Here FFA Chapter 
President Dale Waite talks to the prize 
winners. 


Before the parents go home, the correct names of the weeds are attached to each sample. 

The fathers seem to enjoy this recreation very much. Different shop tools and pictures of different 
breeds of farm animals are among the many ideas which could be used.—Ralph Hansen, vo-ag instruc- 
tor, Missouri Valley, Ia. 
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Fire-Proof Building? 


YOU CAN'T BEAT 


NO FIRE OR LIGHTNING WORRIES WHEN 
PROTECTED WITH GALVANIZED SHEETS! 
A strong, sound, leak-proof roof 
that won’t burn is yours with 
properly grounded galvanized 
sheets. Rat-proof, too! For best 
value, buy sheets with a Grade- 
Marked \abel that shows the 
weight of zinc coating in ounces. 
And for longer service, specify 
heavy-coated 
sheets such as 
this .. . “Seal of 
Quality”’ 


shredded stalks, 
mulched stubble, 
topped crops, 
cleared land 
and year-round 
reliability. 


A Record Breaker 


In the September issue of 
Better Farming Methods we 
noted that T. W. Clarida had 
been teaching ~ocational agri- 
culture at Centralia, Ill., for 41 
years. This was two years 
longer than Mr. Gorrell whom 
we wrote about in the August 
issue of Better Farming Meth- 
ods 


Now we have word from Wil- 
liam H. Evans, State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Teacher 
Training in New Jersey, that 
Earle C. Stillwell, who retired 
this past June, taught vo-ag at 
Freehold for 44 years. 

Among the many accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Stillwell while 
teaching vo-ag at Freehold was 
his tutoring of the first National 
President of the FFA, Leslie 
Applegate. 

How about it? Can any state 
boast of an ag teacher with 
more than 44 years of con- 
tinuous service in the same 
school? 


Vo-Ag Teachers 
Sponsor Feeder 
Pig Sale 


Three vo-ag teachers in West 
Tennessee joined efforts to hold 
a very successful feeder pig sale. 
Farmers in the area consigned 
505 pigs to the sale that aver- 
aged 40 cents per pound. 

These vo-ag teachers visited 
all the farms prior to sale time 
and inspected the boar and sow 
herds before pigs were accepted 
for the sale. 

They planned another sale for 
October 31, and this time they’ll 
include purebred gilts and boars 
in the sale offering. 

These sales have provided a 
very good outlet for hogs of lo- 
cal FFA members. 

The vo-ag teachers who pro- 
moted this sale are Walter 
Hunt, Jr., Trenton; Fred Col- 
vett, Crockett Mills; and Sam 
Reed, Dyersburg. 


it happened 


Laughable situations from 
the ag leader’s daily life 


WAITING WITH THE DEAN 


While county agent in Garfield 
county, Utah, a new Dean for the 
School of Agriculture was appointed. 
To help get him acquainted around 
the state—and to use him as a crowd- 
getter for a meeting—I invited the 
Dean, Dr. W. E. Carroll, to come down 
and talk at a livestock meeting at 
Escalante, Utah. 

To drum up interest for the Dean’s 
visit, I sent out two circular letters, 
announced the meeting in newspa- 
pers, had it announced from the pulpit 
at church, hung signs in the pool hall 
and on the street corners, and made 
several farm visits urging people to 
contact and bring their neighbors to 
hear our new eminent dean. 

The evening of the meeting arrived 
and I drove the Dean over to the 
church where the meeting was sched- 
uled. The door was open and the lights 
were on. We sat down on the front 
row and began a pleasant conversa- 
tion while waiting for the ranchers 
and farmers to arrive. The meeting 
was scheduled to begin at 7:30. 

Time wore on and at 8:30 Dean 
Carroll looked at his watch and said, 
“Your fellows come to meetings late, 
don’t they?” I hastened to assure him 
that in this community late chores 
made farmers tardy for night events. 

At 8:45, one man came in and sat 
on the back row. I chewed my nails 
and was dying with remorse, 

Finally at 9 o’clock, the man seated 
at the back of the room sauntered up 
and said, “If you fellers are through 
havin’ yer meeting. I'd like to lock this 
place up and go home.” 

He was the janitor! 

Not one soul showed up to hear the 
dean.—Joseph Muir, farm advisor, 
P.O. Box 390, Pittsburg, Calif. 

P.S. I am now farm adviser in Cali- 


fornia, but still can get the giggles 
just recalling the blanched look on 
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the Dean’s face when no one would |! 


bother to come and hear him speak 
after he had traveled 300 miles for the 
purpose. I must admit I never dared 
invite him to my county again. 


When I gave some of the good | 
farmers the dickens for not coming | 
to the meeting, they said, “You over- | 


sold the Dean. We thought him so big 
time we didn’t dare come.” 


MULES VS. TRACTORS 


The first year I taught vo-ag there 
was to be a general school “Friday 
Night” program. This was in 1937, 
when tractors were beginning to re- 
place mules. 

For my part on the program I 
picked out four boys and divided them 
into pairs, to debate on “Mules vs. 
Tractors.” I began coaching both 
teams, even letting them practice de- 
bating on the subject. 

The kids told the parents about the 
upcoming debate, and on program 
night, the small auditorium was filled. 

I explained to the three prosperous 
farmers from another community who 
agreed to act as judges that the idea 
was to award the prize to the boys 
who put up the best argument. The 
mule boys argued circles around the 
tractor boys. 

The judges went into consultation. 
The foreman stepped to the front and 
announced: “We hereby present the 
prize to the ‘tractors’.” 

His reason: “We judges all three 
use tractors, and we like ’em, and you 
can have yer derned old mules.”— 
F. B. Curry, Burton, Tex. 


SMARTER THAN YOU THINK 


It used to be the custom for the 
county agent to be the agricultural 
counselor for the Boy Scouts and give 
Scouts Merit Badge examinations on 
agriculture. 

One day I was asked to give a city 
boy the exam on “hog raising.” When 
he came to the office and I had talked 
with him a while, it was obvious that 
he knew nothing about hog raising. 

Finally I got down to the question, 
“What do you feed hogs?” 

The young Scout fumbled around a 
bit and then said, “Why I guess I'd 
feed them a mixture of fruits and 
vegetables.” 

“Oh, you know better than that!” I 
replied. “You'd really be in bad shape 
if someone gave you a bunch of hogs 
and you didn’t know any more about 
feeding them than that.” 

“Aw, I guess not,” he said. “I'd just 
call on one of you agricultural fellows 
to tell me what to do!” 

He got a pass.—W. S. Foster, county 
agent, 524 U.S. Courthouse, El Paso, 
Tex. 


by chewing insulation. 


cave-ins and costly repair jobs. 


Of all fires of “undetermined origin” probably one- 
fourth are started by rats! Rats expose electrical wiring 


RAT TUNNELS COLLAPSE BUILDINGS 
Concrete slabs crack . . . foundations are weakened 
by rats tunneling underneath. The results are building 


FIRES 


CAUSED BY RATS! 


RATS NEVER SUSPECT! 


WARFARIN in baits is odorless, tasteless and slow- 
acting. Rats and mice don’t become bait-shy, so 
WARFARIN baits always keep their effectiveness. 


Buy Baits Containing 
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FREE! 
Helpful Booklets 
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Do 


Veterinary serums and biologicols 


Dependable Protection 


COLORADO brand Serum and Biologi- 
cals have a trouble-free record for over 
a@ quarter century in controlling live- 
stock diseases. Produced under Govern- 
ment supervision. 
SEND Nation-wide distribution. 
= Local dealers. 

ree | COLORADO SERUM CO. 
caTALOS 1 4950 York St., Denver 16, Colo. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


HOW 


SELECT the booklets you want 


CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal card 


TO 
ORDER 


FILL IN you: name and address 
MAIL CARD -no postage needed 


1—Daylight Projection Screen 7—Alfalfa Poster 


are given modern treatment in a new 


A new projection screen designed for 
use in normally lighted as well as 
darkened rooms has just been an- 
nounced by Radiant Manufacturing 
Corporation. They’d be happy to send 
you more information about this new 
projection screen if you'll circle the 
postal card number above. 


2—New Inoculant Booklet 


A new booklet entitled “How to Get 
the Most Out of Legume Inoculants” 
is available from the Nitrogen Com- 
pany, Inc. It gives information on how 
to inoculate through any of four differ- 
ent methods. 


3—Farmers Fight Mastitis 


A new 16-page illustrated booklet 
now being offered by Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories, Inc., outlines nine points 
farmers can follow to reduce the heavy 
loss caused by mastitis in dairy cows. 
Order your free copy. 


4—Kralastic Pipe 


Why is this pipe being used more 
on farms? Read the answers and find 
out more about it by sending for this 
colorful booklet from Naugatuck 
Chemical Division. It is yours for the 
asking. 


5—Cut Tobacco Costs 


From the Potash Division of Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemicals Cor- 
poration is a booklet entitled “When 
Your Tobacco Looks Like This .. .” 
Here is information on spotting trouble 
before it costs farmers money. 


6—The Dynafac Story 
A very colorful booklet available 
from Armour & Company tells the 
success story of a new feed additive— 
Dynafac. This well-illustrated booklet 
is yours for the asking. 
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A colorful new poster from the Cer- 
tified Alfalfa Seed Council tells the 
key facts about Certified Alfalfa’s great 
benefits to farmers. This 20 x 28-inch 
poster will make an attractive display 
for your bulletin board. 


8—Building Handbook 


A 22-page handbook from the Homa- 
sote Company tells about a new method 
for applying roofing material. Order 
your copy by circling the postal card 
number above. 


9—Bulk Milk Cooler 


Complete information about their 
line of bulk milk coolers is available 
free to ag leaders from Groen Manu- 
facturing Company. This catalog pic- 
tures and describes a complete line of 
round and trough-type coolers. 


10—Booklet of the Month 


A new handbook, “Hidden Hunger 
in Crops,” has just been issued by 
the American Potash Institute. The 
48-page well-illustrated booklet ex- 
plains how research tools can be 
used to guide farmers toward the 
proper fertilization program. Several 
outstanding agronomists have con- 
tributed material for this worth- 
while booklet. Order a free copy 
for your reference files. 


11—Rotary Cultivation 


“Many With A Power Hoe” is the 
story of rotary cultivation as told by 
“The Farm Quarterly.” You may get 
a copy of this story from the Howard 
Rotavator Company, Inc., by circling 
the postal card number above. 


12—Money-Making Milking 


Age-old principles of better milking 


edition of Babson Bros. Company’s 
book, “Rules for Money-Making-Milk- 
ing.” You are invited to order a free 
copy of this booklet. 


13—Pasture Without Soil 


Buckeye Incubator Company invites 
you to send for free literature on their 
grass incubator. This booklet tells how 
you can go from seed to feed in just 
six days without any soil. 


14—Selecting Movie Film 


A free booklet from Eastman Kodak 
Company tells how to select the proper 
16 mm. movie film for your camera. 


15—Steel Farm Buildings 


The Inland Steel Products Company 
invites ag leaders to send for informa- 
tion about their Lok-Rib steel build- 
ings. This eight-page booklet is well 
illustrated. Send for your free copy. 


16—"Silo-Joy” Samples 


Ag leaders, you can get a free sample 
of “Silo-Joy” from Flavor Corporation 
of America by circling the postal card 
number above. See for yourself how 
this material improves silage flavor. 


17—One-Man Dairy Plant 


With this efficient milk producing 
plant one man can milk a cow per 


4. 


minute and do a fine job. Builders of 
the unit, Farmer Feeder Company, Inc., 
would like to send you more information 
about this durable pre-built milking 
unit. To get more information, circle 
the postal card number above. 


18—June Pastures in January 


A brochure from Ray Cunningham & 
Sons, Inc., tells all about a hay saving 
technique where 90 percent of the 
leaves are saved. Order your free copy. 


19—Fertilizer Fact Folder 


A folder of fertilizer facts is avail- 
able free to ag leaders from Ezee Flow 
Division of Avco Distributing Corpora- 
tion. A copy is yours for the asking. 


20—150-Pound Building 


24—Combine-Harvesting Corn 


A booklet available from Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company ex- 
plains their two-row corn heads for 
combine-harvesting of field corn. Learn 
more about this equipment by circling 
the postal card number above. 


25—Special Insurance Plan 


The American Income Life Insurance 
Company would like you to know 
about their special accident and illness 
protection coverage for 4-H and FFA 
members. Send for a copy of their 
material. 


26—Free Judging Materials 


A well-illustrated eight-page folder 
from the American Jersey Cattle Club 
covers specific points to consider in 
judging Jersey cattle. This is a good 
teaching aid. 


models with 10 blades and has a cutting 
width of seven feet. For further infor- 
mation circle the postal card number 
above. 


31—Free County Fair Painting 


This full-color reproduction, 20 x 
22% inches, captures all the color and 
personality of the county fair. This 
painting comes in a mailing tube with 
complete instructions for framing and 
hanging, compliments of the California 
Spray-Chemical Corporation. 


32—How to Select Beef 


This eight-page booklet designed for 
the beginning buyer of beef is avail- 
able free to ag leaders from Colorado 
State Advertising and Publicity. Ilus- 
trations show different cuts of meat 
and hints are given on roasting, broil- 


ing, and other methods of cooking beef. 


27—Control Worms in Poultry 


A three-way epproach to the prob- 
lem of worms in poultry is the topic 
discussed in a brochure available to 
ag leaders from American Scientific 
Laboratories, Inc. 


33—New Farm Welder 


28—Modern Castration Method 


An illustrated booklet showing the 
technique of modern bloodless castra- 
tion is available free to ag leaders from 
the Burdizzo Company, Inc. 


This fiber glass reinforced 
building developed by Kemlite Corpo- 
ration, weighs less than 150 pounds. To 
learn more about this easy-to-construct 
—e circle the postal card number 

ve. 


plastic 


29—Farm Storage Buildings 


The Butler Manufacturing Company 
would be happy to send you a copy 
of their booklet describing new uses 
: i for steel farm buildings. Plans for grain 
21—Using Motion Pictures and machinery storage, livestock hous- 

“Teaching and Training With Motion ing, utility, ete. are covered in this 

Pictures” is an ll-page booklet from booklet. 

Bell & Howell Company telling how 

movies are made. For your free copy, 

circle the postal card number above. 


A new welding machine now avail- 
able from Air Reduction Company is 
designed for general repair work. This 
new welder has a rated input of 37 
amperes at 230 volts. Send for more 
information about this welder. 


30—New Bush and Bog Harrow 


22—Treat Broiler Diseases 


Abbott Laboratories invites ag 
leaders to send for a free copy of their 
brochure on the use of Gallimycin-TF 
for the prevention and treatment of 


34—Farm Engines Booklet 
broiler diseases. 


Ag leaders are ‘vited to send for a 
free copy of Con nental Motors Cor- 
poration’s power booklet. This is a 
23—Keeps Silage Fresh complete listing of their farm engines. 

A booklet from General Chemical 
Division, Allied Chemical Corporation, 
tells how their product, Sta-Fresh, 
keeps silage fresh, green, and sweet 
smelling. 


This new harrow from Alexander 25—Bvilding Better Fences 


Manufacturing Company comes in three For free information about the con- 
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Hammer down your fencing cost! Fence faster 
and easier with this revolutionary Post Driver. 
Breaks concrete, too. Tractor mounted, p.t.o. 
driven or available in trailer model with engine. 
One man operates single lever controlling 
broad-feced 200 Ib. driving weight. Delivers 
over 25 blows per minute. Quickly drives steel 
or wood posts. No splitting or “mushrooming” 
tops. Pivot mounting for leveling on uneven 
ground, Write for literature showing adapta- 
tion to your moke and model tractor. 


FREE BOOKLET! “Guide for Better Fencing” 


DANUSER MacHiNE co. 


“Contributing to Farm Mechanization” 
502-45 EAST 3RD STREET FULTON, MISSOURI! 


YEARS OF RUGGED DUTY, 


BARN CLEANER 
SILO UNLOADER 
& BUNK FEEDER 


The Badger Barn Cleaner is designed to 
do the job you expect of a Barn Cleaner. 
Just snap a switch and watch Buddy 
Badger go to work. You can say good- 


bye to those 
drudgery. 

Just snap a switch and the BADGER SILO 
UNLOADER delivers your silage to you. 
it handles any type silage in any kind 
of weather, and is Farm-engineered to 
give you years of trouble free service. 


The BADGER BUNK FEEDER will distribute 
your feed, quickly and evenly, and only 
in the quantities you desire. You'll get 
fluffy, palatable silage every time . . . all 
with the snap of a switch. This combina- 
tion will cut your feeding time to mere 
minutes 


hours of back-breaking 


Dealerships still open in some territories. 
Write for full particulars. 


Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners Silo Unloaders 
Bunk Feeders [) Student 7) 


Address 


City State 
BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
BOX 31, DEPT.M KAUKAUNA, W's. 
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struction of better farm fences, send 
for this helpful booklet from Danuser 
Machine Company. 


36—Conserving the Soil 


A free booklet on soil conservation 
is available to ag leaders from Deere 
& Company. Order your copy of this 
helpful booklet. 


37—Using Plastic Pipe 


A booklet from Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., “What You Should 
Know About Flexible Pipe Made of 
Tenite Polyethylene,” is available free 
to ag leaders. Send for your copy. 


38—Automotive Wiring Chart 


A chart available free from Electric 
Auto-Lite Company shows the com- 
plete automotive electrical system. 
Order your copy of this chart today. 


39—More Forage Profit 


This booklet from the Fox River 
Tractor Company gives new ways to 
make more profit from forage. It is 
yours for the asking. 


40—Streamlined Forage Handling 


A booklet from Gehl Bros. Manu- 
facturing Company outlines a stream- 
lined method of handling forage crops. 
It includes information on harvesting, 
storage and feeding. 


41—Giving Plants Iron 


Ag leaders are invited to send for 
a free copy of a brochure from Geigy 
Agricultural Chemicals explaining how 
to correct iron deficiency in trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. 


| 
| 
| 


42—Anhydrous Ammonia Booklet 


This booklet from Grace Chemical 
Company gives data on Anhydrous 
Ammonia, its use rate, and methods 
of application. It also tells how it is 
made. 


43—Insect Spray Charts 


A sprayer catalog from Hanson 
Equipment Company includes weed 
and insect spray charts. Order your 
copy of this helpful booklet. 


44—Insemikit 1958 Catalog 


Leading brand nemes and the latest 
in agricultural equipment make this 
Insemikit catalog a valuable and handy 


source of supply. A copy is yours for 
the : 


45—Pole-Type Buildings 


A 20-page, two-color folder showing 
available plans for p>le-type farm 


buildings with prospective drawings 
and floor layouts is offered free to ag 
leaders by Koppers Company, Inc. 


46—Leathercraft Catalog 


The J. C. Larson Company, Inc., in- 
vites you to send for a free copy of 
their catalog including leathercraft and 
metalcraft supplies. 


47—Free Haying Booklet 


This booklet from Lilliston Imple- 
ment Company explains how to pre- 
pare windrows for mechanical harvest- 
ing. Order your free copy. 


48—About Our Saws 


Ag leaders, the Mall Tool Company 
would like to send you a free copy of 
their literature on gasoline engine 
chain saws. 


49—Moving Baled Hay 


A booklet from Mayrath, Inc., gives 
complete information on moving baled 
hay with their bale mover. 


50—Increase Tractor Traction 


The Eversman Manufacturing Com- 
pany is now marketing a strong welded 
assembly for mounting to the outer rims 
of rear tractor wheels. Called Re-Trak- 
Lug, the attachment increases the trac- 
tion of wheel tractors. Get more infor- 
mation about this unit by circling the 
postal card number above. 


51—The Gibrel Story 


You may be interested in a booklet 
from Merck & Company, Inc., explain- 
ing how their growth stimulant, Gibrel, 
makes plants grow bigger, mature and 
bloom earlier. They will be happy to 
send you a free copy. 


52—This is Interesting 


A booklet available free from Morton 
Salt Company certainly deals with an 


Use Postal Card opposite page 42 to 
send for booklets offered above. 
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interesting subject—“How to Turn Salt 
Into Money.” Maybe we all need a copy 
of this. 


53—Handling Barnyard Manure 


An 18-page, well-illustrated booklet 
from the New Idea Farm Equipment 
Company contains a valuable and 
practical study of manure and its uses 
as a soil builder. 


54—Emergency Power Generators 


A new bulletin from D. W. Onan 
and Sons, Inc., explains the use of 
tractor driven emergency generators 
as power sources. 


55—Fund Raising Program 


This booklet from Peggy Ann Candy 
Company describes in detail a program 
whereby organizations can make 40 
percent profit. Send for complete de- 
tails. 


56—Plow Trash Under 


notebook-size pamphlet from 
Sherman Products, Inc., gives valuable 
pointers on burying trash as you plow. 
You'll want to look at this material. 


57—Soil Mover Products 


An eight-page booklet from the Soil 
Mover Corporation describes equip- 
ment for land moving. Order your free 
copy. 


58—Using the Square 


Complete information about using | 


the steel square is available in this 


helpful booklet from Stanley Tools. | 


They’d be happy to send you a free | 


copy. 


59—Clearing Farm Ponds 


This booklet tells how to use agri- 
cultural gypsum for clearing muddy 
ponds. A reprint from the “Missouri 
Ruralist,” it is available free from the 
U.S. Gypsum Company by circling the 
postal card number above. 


60—Free Building Plans 


A building plan for cattle sheds and 
equipment (FP-98) is offered free to 
ag leaders from Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company. This complete cutting plan 
is a 17 x 22-inch diagram. Order your 
free copy. 


61—Heavy Duty Engines 


The Wisconsin Motor Corporation 
would like to send you a copy of their 
four-page bulletin on heavy-duty air- 
cooled farm engines. To get your copy, 
circle the postal card number above. 


The Model VH4 
WISCONSIN heavy-duty 
Air-Cocled ENGINE 


ZONE OF 

well as in name. It’s built for 

rugged field service under + tH an 
your conditions, no matter Torque 
how tough they may be. 2s 
One of the outstanding char- Be 700 
the ability to hang on and 8 2 

keep your equipment going “““es 2 2 29 & 


under suddenly increased 
loads that would most likely 


MODEL VH4 POWER CURVE 


stall other engines of comparable piston displacement. 


With a 107.7 cu. in. piston displacement the V-type 4-cylinder 
Model VH4D “Wisconsin” delivers 30 hp. at 2800 rpm. with a 
torque of 675 inch-lbs. Working against peak loads, this engine 
will keep on slugging away against an rpm. slowdown from 
2800 to 1700 rpm., reaching maximum torque at this low speed. 


In terms of power service to the user, this simply means that 
your Wisconsin Engine is designed to provide dependable load- 
holding power at low engine speeds. This, in turn, means fewer 
shutdowns, less wear and tear, more usable power and more 
versatile performance for your dollar investment. 


The high LUGGING FACTOR is one of the basic characteristics 


that makes Wisconsin Engines worth more. . 


. one of the reasons 


why it pays to specify “WISCONSIN” for your equipment. 


MILWAUKEE @ 


62—Newcastle Disease Vaccine 


A descriptive folder from Wyeth 
Laboratories (2087) tells about a vac- 
cine for Newcastle disease. Order your 
copy today. 


63—Better Farm Buildings 


A descriptive booklet available free 
to ag leaders from the U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration tells how steel buildings can 
improve the farm operation. They 
would like to send you a copy. 


64—The Line-O-Heat Story 


That’s the title of a booklet from 
the Smith-Gates Corporation i!lus- 


trating the use of flexible electric heat- 
ing tape. Would you like a copy? Then 
request it on the postal card today. 


65—New Veterinary Tranquilizer 


The Schering Corporation invites ag 
leaders to send for a free copy of their 
brochure on Trilifon, a tranquilizer 
that reduces shrinkage in transport. 


66—Free Screen Sample 


The Radiant Manufacturing Cor- 
poration invites you to send for a 
sample swatch of their new lenticular 
Uniglow screen surface and full de- 
tails on this new type of projection 
screen. Order your sample today. 
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welfare. 


Dr. Paul Miller discusses the Scope report. 


@ A LOOK INTO the future. That 

was the task at hand last month 
as county agents from over the nation 
met in Seattle. 

And, all Extension should benefit 
from the ideas gathered at this 43rd 
annual meeting of the National 
Association of County Agricultural 
Agents. 

The theme of the meeting was set 
several months ago when the Exten- 
sion Committee on Organization and 
Policy issued its Scope report. 

The county agents got a revealing 
insight into this report when Dr. Paul 
Miller, Michigan’s Extension Director, 
interpreted the meaning of Scope for 
county agents. 

“The big problem in America 
today,” said Miller, “is to adjust our 
way of life to the very science we 
have created.” 


COUNTY AGENTS MEET 


DISCUSS 


THE SCOPE REPORT 


County agents who met in 
Seattle early last month 
spent several hours 
hashing over problems 
outlined in the recent 
Scope report. Committees 
tackled each of the nine 
areas of future extension 
responsibilities as spelled 
out in the brochure: 

“A Statement of Scope 
and Responsibility: 

The Cooperative Extension 
Service Today.’ Here 

is a condensed report of 
the committee's findings: 


THE SCOPE REPORT 
H. H. Campbell, Chairman 


The Board of Directors of NACAA 
decided that “The Scope and Respon- 
sibilities of Extension” would be the 
theme around which the 1958 annual 
meeting would be developed. 

At the same time your chairman 
was directed to arrange for nine work- 
shops to be held at the annual meet- 
ing for the purpose of implementing, 
in so far as possible, the reeommenda- 
tions outlined in the Scope Report. 

The following reports contain the 
recommendations for implementation 
of Scope for each of the nine areas of 
major emphasis: 


1. Efficiency in Agricultural 
Production 
Workshop Chairman, 
Vic Carothers 


Our workshop 
group believed that 
the basic objective 
in the area of effi- 
ciency agricul- 
tural production is to satisfy society’s 
demand for plant and animal products 
with a minimum expenditure of re- 
sources. 

To achieve this basic objective, 


we believe in bringing to farm fami- 
lies, agencies, and firms, all the per- 
tinent research available. Our dis- 
cussions on how these could best 
be accomplished were centered around 
three major areas: 

® Extension Programs: We must con- 
stantly evaluate and modernize our 
Extension programs to meet the ever- 
changing problems and needs of the 
people we serve. 

© Extension Methods: We should en- 
courage the use of sound business 
procedures in farming. We should 
use more workshops to keep agents 
better informed. Use fewer but more 
effective meetings and better result 
demonstrations. We should enlarge on 
the use of mass media. 

® County Agents: County agents 
must acquire the ability to distin- 
guish important problems from the 
unimportant. Each of us must con- 
tinue to do more professional improve- 
ment. We must keep our offices and 
materials up-to-date. We must en- 
vision and convey to others the proper 
place of each individual farm unit in 
this picture of agribusiness. 


2. Conservation, Development, and 
Use of Natural Resources 
Workshop Chairman, Truman 
May 
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Here are some other thought pro- 
voking statements from Dr. Miller: 
e “The Extension system was born 
from agricultural economy but now 
faces an industrial future. 
© “This technological revolution in 
agriculture would continue without 
the county agent. 
¢ “Extension’s responsibility is to 
farm families first, then to all citizens. 
© “T like county agents with dust on 
their shoes. I would rather judge a 
county agent by the number of homes 
where he can go in the back door of 
a farm home (when the family is 
away) and make himself a sandwich 
than by all the formal reports you 
could write about him. 
¢ “The ability of tomorrow’s county 
agent will depend on what he thinks, 
what he absorbs, and what he dreams 
about when he is alone—for this is 
the essence of leadership.” 

With Dr. Miller’s remarks as a 
preface, the agents tackled each of 
the nine areas of major emphasis for 


The major role of 
the county agent in 
the conservation of 
natural resources is 
to see that all citizens 
are adequately informed concerning 
these resources and management. 

Certainly cooperation with other 
agencies is important. This includes 
both governmental agencies and com- 
mercial concerns. 

Our publicity should be aimed to 
reach the general public to make all 
citizens aware of the importance of 
conservation of natural resources. 

We in Extension should not con- 
sider ourselves a coordinating agency, 
but should be a part of a coordinated 
effort on the county and state level. 


3. Efficiency in Marketing, 
Distribution and Utilization 
Workshop Chairman, W. J. Per- 
nell 


The contribution 
that we as Exten- 
sion workers. can 
make toward effi- 
ciency in marketing, . 
distribution and utilization is well 
stated in the theme of this annual 
meeting, “The development of the 
people themselves to the end that 
they, through their own initiative 
may effectively identify and solve the 
various problems directly affecting 
their welfare.” 

As Extension workers, we should 
familiarize ourselves with the rapid 


future Extension p 
lined in the Scope eport in special 
workshop sessions. C iairman of these 
workshops, H. H. Campbell, reports 
that around 50 agents attended each 
of them. The condensed report of 
their findings is included with this 
report of the NACAA annual meet- 
ing. 

Other features of the annual meet- 
ing included business sessions, com- 
mittee meetings, and regional meet- 
ings. And, there was plenty of time 
for entertainment. 

A highlight of the five-day meet- 
ing was an all-day boat trip to Vic- 
toria, British Columbia. During the 
trip, agents braved the winds of 
Puget Sound to have group pictures 
made on the deck of the ship which 
carried them to Victoria: Copies of 
these pictures will be sent each agent 
by American Income Life Insurance 
Company. 

Other sponsors of entertainment 
and meals at the convention were: 


grams as out- 


changes taking place in this field so 
we may keep farmers informed. The 
program must be projected beyond 
the farm. In some way, our processors, 
handlers, and retailers need to make 
adjustments so that the spread be- 
tween what the farmer gets for the 
product and what the consumer pays 
is not pyramided beyond economic 
consumption. 


4. Management On the Farm and 
In the Home 
Workshop Chairman, R. H. Mc- 
Dougall 


To arouse the in- 
terest in this area of 
management on the 
farm, we need to en- 
list professional peo- 
ple, work with small groups on a com- 
munity basis, and use all publicity 
channels. 

We need an inventory to see what 
tools and facilities Extension has, 
and what subject matter is available 
and needed. 

Then we need to reappraise our 
in-service training: We need a work- 
shop phase and an actual doing phase. 
Academic training in colleges should 
include more courses in education and 
sociology rather than just subject 
matter. 

Agents need more training in the 
counseling procedure. We must apply 
the decision-making process to the 
county agent’s schedule to determine 
what is important and what is not. 


5. Family Living 
Workshop Chairman, Don Tippets 


In this workshop 
we discussed ques- 
tions pertaining to 
the implementation Ee? 
of good family living a 
concept in Extension work. 
© The Extension Service can serve 
the public in family living problems. 
We should expand our family living 
program, particularly for the suburban 
and urban groups. 
® The home is the basic unit and 
we must work with the whole family 
and all age groups. 
© We must train more qualified 
leaders in family living and meet the 
needs of the challenging times. 
® The Extension program in family 
living should place greater emphasis 
on spiritual and moral values and not 
on economic valuation alone. 


6. Youth Development 
Workshop Chairman, C. F. Flow- 
ers 

The first item Em 1 
brought out in our @& 
discussion was that 
we should develop 4 ; 
the youth rather 
than put emphasis on project de- 
velopment. 

By tailoring the project to fit the 
age group, we should be able to keep 
older youngsters in our youth pro- 
gram. We should try more to develop 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Marion Bunnell and Orville Walker. 


Joe Thurston, left, and Carl Rose elected. 


lovis Wilson, National Plant Food Insti- 
tute, left, looks at county agent decal 
with Gaston Franks, county agent from 
Wagoner, Okla. 


Squanto, the symbol county agents have 
adopted to tell of their ability as demon- 
strators, dates from the time pilgrims 
watched Indians demonstrate how to 
plant corn. Here, Glen R. Kunkel, Fort 
Hall, Idaho, Extension agent, is costumed 
to remind agents abovt Squanto initia- 
tion at the Seattle meeting. Any county 
agent with three years experience at the 
annual meeting eligible for membership. 
Squanto chiefs estimate more than 10,000 
braves have already been accepted into 
the tribe. They were expecting at least 
150 more at the meeting this year. 
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Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Olin-Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration; Seattle First National Bank; 
Farm Credit Banks of Spokane; 
Washington State Dairy Products 
Commission; International Harvester 
Company; Heisdorf and Nelson; 
Seattle National Bank of Commerce; 
J.C. Penney Company, Seattle; Wash- 
ington Horse Breeder’s Association; 
Washington Cattlemen’s Association, 
Washington Wool Grower’s Associa- 
tion; Sears- Roebuck Foundation; 
Firestone Tire anc Rubber Company; 
Carnation Milk Farms; Tractor and 
Implement Division, Ford Motor 
Company; and Sick’s Seattle Rainiers. 


President Bunnell’s Report 


In his annual report to the Asso- 
ciation, President Marion Bunnell 
said, “Today we find ourselves in a 
unique and somewhat uncomfortable 
situation. The number of rural people 
continues downward and some say 
we have a shrinking place in the sun. 
Have we? 

“After all, efficient agriculture is 
the key to America’s enormous de- 
fense program .. . and her helping 
hand to the underprivileged around 
the world.” 

Telling of improved cooperation 
among Extension organizations, Bun- 
nell reported that NACAA Executive 
Committee members met with repre- 
sentatives of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Demonstration Agents 
and the National Association of 4-H 
Club Agents during the past year. 
“Mutual interests were explored in 
the field of professional training. As a 
result, we now have a fledgling Coun- 
cil of Extension Organizations with 
equal representation from each 
group,” said Bunnell. 

One of the most challenging state- 
ments of the entire convention came 
from Louis Madsen, Director, Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences, State 
College of Washington. Madsen asked 
delegates: “Have you analyzed your 
state’s needs? Are you keeping up to 


County agents were re- » 
minded of the 1959 an- "3 
nual meeting in Kansas 
City by Kermit Engle, 
Ellsworth, Kans.; Gerald 
McMaster, Stockton, 
Kans.; Fowler A. Yount, 
liberty, Mo., and Vic 
Carothers, St. Joseph, 

Mo. 


Max McDonald, NACAA Publicity Chair- 
man, Tallulah, La., getting set for a photo 
of the salmon bake. 


date? Are the citizens of your county 
informed, or do they consider Exten- 
sion just another subsidy from the 
government?” 

Federal Extension Administrator 
C. M. Ferguson, told the group that 
tomorrow’s county agent will be more 
than a reference bureau, he will be 
an educator, counselor, and advisor 
of people. And, he will continue to 
enjoy the prestige of his job. 

Several new officers were elected 
to serve during the coming year. At 
the top office, President Marion Bun- 
nell turned over the helm to Orville 
Walker, Kalkaska, Mich. Orville was 
vice president of the Association dur- 
ing 1958. 

Carl Rose, Fayetteville, Ark., was 
elected vice president. He had been 
serving as secretary-treasurer of the 
NACAA. Joe Thurston of Greens- 
burg, Pa., will succeed Rose in that 
position. 

New regional directors are W. G. 
Vinzant, Portales, N. M., Western 
Region; H. K. Rippey, Portland, Ind., 
North Central Region; S. C. Gunnels, 
Clarkesville, Ga., and F. W. Cannon, 
Lancaster, S. C., Southern Region. 

The next annual meeting of the 
NACAA will be in Kansas City, Sep- 
tember 6-10, 1959. 
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THE SCOPE REPORT 
(Continued from page 47) 


an adequate and well-trained leader 
at the club level, the county level, 
and at the community level. 


7. Leadership Development 


The consensus of 
points brought out 
by the Leadership 
Development group 
follows: 2 
® Leadership abilities start with our- 
selves, the Extension staff. 
® There is need for on-the-job train- 
ing (either through workshop or ad- 
vanced studies), and broader college 
training for undergraduates. 
® We need to develop better under- 
standing of the leadership roles for 
which we are training or need to 
train. 
® We should plan in our programs 
of work as much for leadership 
development as for subject matter 
training, which we are all probably 
doing now. 


8. Community Improvement and 
Resource Development 
Workshop Chairman, Elmo V. 
Cook 


We arrived at the 
conclusion that the 
people serve 
want our help on 
community develop- 


ment. To do the job, we need to 
collect data related to the problem 
with which the people of the com- 
munity are concerned. 

We learn how to do community 
development work through the proc- 


ess of doing it. The agent needs to 
understand the social process and 
how to develop leaders. 

We should use existing organiza- 
tions whenever possible who have an 
interest in the community problem. 

Community improvement is a desir- 
able activity; Extension should do 
more of it. We are going to learn 
how by becoming more community 
conscious and doing the best we can 
by doing what we have to do with. 


9. Public Affairs 
Workshop Chairman, E. O. Wil- 
liams 


How to get the job 
done was the theme 
of our meeting. We 
should start with 
and use a_ typical 
Extension pattern of bringing in our 
committees. It was brought out that 
the county agent should exercise 


Workshop Chairman, Milton Cow- | 
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| RECOMMEND 


with confidence 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


THE ORIGINAL ARSENICAL 
For Poultry and Swine Feeds 


No other feed ingredient does so much, yet costs so little 
as 3-Nitro. Proven many times over in field trials and 
laboratory tests. 


EXTRA EGGS for LAYERS! 3-Nitro gives hens added 


vigor to produce up to 12 extra eggs per bird. 3-Nitro 
helps replacement chicks grow faster, develop better, with 
improved feed conversion. 


i LESS BACKFAT for HOGS! 


3-Nitro not only grow faster, but put on more solid lean 


Pigs on feed containing 


meat. New Iowa State College tests indicate hogs on 


3-Nitro have 7% to 9% less backfat .. 


. the equivalent 


of 2 to 3 years of selective breeding. 


Your inquiries for detailed literature on 3-Nitro will be 


given prompt attention. 


DR. SALSBURY'’S 
LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa 


SALSBURYS 


nation-wide service to the 
poultry industry 


some in the AT 
of what should be done in public 
affairs. 


It may be necessary to do some 


reorganization work with the county 
staff. It is not necessarily desirable 
to expect an increase in staff. Do the 
job with resources at hand. To do 
this it will be necessary for in-service 
training of the county agents and also 
some in-service training of the 
specialists. 

The facts should be presented to 
the people and let them decide for 
themselves, but this does not rule out 
the county agent standing for a prin- 
ciple. Great care should be exercised 
in extremely controversial areas. 


IMPROVED NO. 2 BOSTROM 
LEVEL 


Accurate, 
SF Durable and 
Complete for 
Terracing, Ditch- 
ing Irrigating, 
Grading, Tile 
Draining, Ran- 
ning Lines, 
Turning 


Telescope and 
is used and 

endorsed by 

Schools, Ex- 

tension Service 
and Individual 
Landowners 
everywhere. Angles, ete. 
BOSTROM Levels are so simple anyone can 
operate them by following the direction booklet 
included with each Instrument. Our No. 4 
Contractors’ Level and No. 5 Convertible Level 
feature 16-Power Telescopes. All Bostrom Levels 
are sold on the guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back. WRITE TODAY for literature, 
prices and name of our distributor near you. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. 
520 Stonewall St., S.W. ATLANTA 3, GA, 
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EDITORIAL 


Change, Topic of the Year 


Been to a convention lately? A 
professional meeting of any kind? 

If so, then you've no doubt heard 
a talk in the favorite topic of the 
year, “change.” Yes, wherever ag 
men meet, the topic’s the same— 
the changing agricultural scene. 

Who knows—this topic may even 
edge out weather as the favorite 
topic of conversation. 

I have attended several conven- 
tions during the past year, and they 
each had the same central theme— 
change. Yes, at each of these gath- 
erings the participants — county 
agents, ag teachers, farm managers 
—were very much concerned about 
the changes taking place in our 
agricultural economy. But more 
than this, they were interested in 
how these changes would effect 
their profession. 

For example, ag teachers are 
concerned about how the declin- 
ing farm population may affect 
their departments. Will folks begin 
to question the need for ag de- 
partments as the number of farm 
students become fewer and fewer? 
Some leading educators foresee this 
possibility. 

On the other hand, county 
agents are quite concerned about 
the trend toward urbanization. 
They too, have fewer farm con- 
stituents. Should they offer their 
services to farm and city folks 
alike? Both pay taxes. Then aren't 
they both entitled to equal service 
from the county agent? 

Just what is the future role of 
the Extension Service? Speaking 
on this topic, Dr. H. L. Ahlgren, 
Extension Director, University of 
Wisconsin, told a group of Exten- 
sion editors: 

“Three courses of action are 
available to us: 

* “We can maintain the position 
of ‘status quo.’ We can hang out 
our shingle in the county court- 
house and continue ‘to do business 
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in the same old way at the same 
old stand.’ 

¢ “We can let changes oceur— 
be conservative, so to speak—and 
once the trends become clear, come 
in and offer our services. 

“We can assume a position of 
leadership. We can move boldly 
into the parade of change and be- 
come an important force in shaping 
it. In this role we would assist in 
all ways possible in making adjust- 
ments and in helping to bring them 
about in an orderly manner. This 
is the course we must take! We 
should gladly and willingly assume 
it. 

“We must bear in mind at all 
times that the only ‘commodity’ 
we have to sell is education. Con- 
sequently, our product must be a 
quality product — properly pack- 
aged, attractively prepared — de- 
signed and presented to meet the 
needs of our time.” 

Dr. Ahlgren went on to say, “It 
was this need that motivated the 
Extension Committee on Organiza- 
tion and Policy to establish a Sub- 
Committee to develop a “blue- 


CORNELIUS 


by Frank Waddle 


print” for an Extension program for 
the years ahead.” 

By now, most of you have prob- 
ably seen the results of this com- 
mittee’s work—the “Scope” report. 
Actually, the correct title of the 
committee's report is, “A Statement 
of Scope and Responsibility: The 
Cooperative Extension Service To- 
day.” 

It offers a format for the future 
Extension program in nine areas of 
the agricultural realm. Here are 
the areas Extension agents of the 
future will stress: 


Efficiency in agricultural pro- 
duction. 

© Efficiency in marketing, dis- 
tribution, and _ utilization. 

* Conservation, development, 
and wise use of our natura! re- 
sources. 

® Management on the farm and 
in the home. 


* Youth development. 
* Family living. 
* Leadership Development. 


* Community improvement and 
resource development. 


® Public affairs. 


Everyone Needs Scope Report 


It seems to me that other agri- 
cultural agencies might do well to 
follow the lead of the Extension 
Service in appointing a committee 
to map a course of action for the 
future. Even the appointment of a 
study committee would help raise 
the enthusiasm of the group. Then, 
the release of a positive plan of 
action could be a rallying point. 

It’s always encouraging to those 
“on the grass roots level” to know 
their leaders are planning for the 
future. The “Scope” report served 
this purpose well. But it was only 
for Extension. 

We need definite, printed plans 
of action for the future from other 


ag groups. 


= "Yo, 

“| can't help yeu right now, con... the 

; county agent is giving me another of his 


tons pull 


the tip your toe 


ORE THAN 12,500 pounds of pull* at the mere 

touch of the throttle. A new record-breaker in 

drawbar and belt horsepower...the champion in 
maximum pulling capacity in working gears! 

This is the amazing power of the Oliver 995 GM— 
mightiest general-purpose farm tractor on wheels. 
It comes from Lugmatic, the only truly automatic 
torque converter offered in a farm tractor today. 

How many bottoms will the 6-plow-plus 995 GM 
handle? You pick the number. By eliminating engine 
lugging, Lugmatic gives this new Oliver 70% more 
maximum drawbar pull, a full plow bottom more 
(and 13 more belt horsepower) than any other tractor 


in its class. Lugmatic utilizes all the available engine 
horsepower all the time. 

Here’s a tractor that changes all concepts of power 
because never before has there been so much to call 
forth. Yes, Oliver power gives farming new muscle, 
a new way to make heavy-duty operations go faster 
at less cost. 

The Oliver Corporation 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


*Actual, recorded maximum pounds of pull in official, nationally recog- 
nized tests was 12,538. 


OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY”’ 
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These “BRED-IN” 
Qualities make 
DeKalb “Profit-Pullets”’ 


LIVABILITY—In order to Lay and Pay, a 
layer must have good livability, obtained 
per esas ag the correct combination of proved 
inbreds. 


LAYABILITY—The number of eggs a hen 
can lay is also largely determined by breed- 
ing. Lots of big “in demand”’ white eggs 
mark the DeKalb hen. 


FEED CONVERSION—When you figure 
pounds of feed in relation to the number of 
eggs laid, you’re in for a pleasant surprise 
with these “‘profit-pullets’’. 


EGG QUALITY—The quality of yolk, al- 
bumen and shell is tops, with practically no 
objectionable spots. DeKalb eggs are really SEE YOUR DEKALB DEALER OR 


in demand. YOUR DEKALB ASSOCIATE HATCHERY. 


GOLDEN YOLKS in FIRM a —— 

THICK ALBUMEN / 
High Interior Quality is a characteristic which 

create and maintain consistent consumer ee 

DeKalb Eggs the country over. Interior quality is of prime 

importance in DeKalb’s Research and i 

It’s responsiblé for DeKalb Layers capable of i 

those big, golden yolks which are sup by , firm, 

thick whites. Consumer demand for eggs 

is important. That’s why you should buy 

for your next laying flock. . 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 
Commercial Producers & Distrbvters of DeKalb Seed Corn, DeKalb Chix ond DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 
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